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When “SHE” Drives 


There isn’t anything you’re not going to do to make motoring safe for her and the kiddies. 
If you had to you'd be mighty extravagant in order to secure ‘Safety First’’ for them. 
Goodrich puts the safety in 


But you don’t have to be. Goodrich takes care of that for you. é 
And with all 


the construction of the tire itself—puts strength and resilience and service in it. 


that you have anti-skid, anti-slide, anti-slip sureness in 
© 
Goodrich freaa Tires 
price per tire is less to you than any other of like 


Best in the Long Run 
value. Insure ‘‘ Safety First’’ for her and the children 
by using Goodrich Tires with the tread that makes the 


Beside all that, you get lower cost mileage. The 
extra thickness of tough Goodrich rubber in the treads 
at point of contact means longer wear, longer service, 
longer satisfaction—money-saving, of course, and the brake effective. 


Don’t pay more than the prices named here for the accepted standard non-skid and smooth tread tires: 




















[ , Size ‘Smogth Tread | Safety Treed Size ‘Smooth Tread Seipte Voend 
| 30x 3 $11.70 $12.65 34x 4, $33.00 $35.00 
| 30x34 15.75 17.00 35x 4, 34.00 36.05 
| 32x34 | 16.75 18.10 36x41, | 35.00 37.10 
| 33x4 23.55 25.25 37x5 41.95 44.45 
| 34x4 24.35 | 26.05 38 x 5144 54.00 57.30 





Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires or can get them for you from one of our branches or depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Branches in All 
Principal Cities 


Factories: 
Akron, Ohio 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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Reo the Fifth 


Summer Series 


Now $1,175 Equipped 


Reo the Fifth appeals to men 
who are buying a car to keep. 
Lesser-built cars may run as well 
at the start. 
they may perform about as well 


as this. 


It is the second season, and 
afterward, when the difference in 
cars stands out. Then you will 
know why Mr. Olds insists on 


his extremes. 


A Long-Time Car 


Every part in Reo the Fifth is 
based on 27 years of experience. 
Legions of men have put Olds- 
built cars to every possible strain 
and test. And no man knows 
better than Mr. Olds the margins 
of safety needed. 

All steel is made to formula, 
and each lot is analyzed twice. 
All driving parts are given 50 per 
cent over-capacity. 

Gears are tested in a crushing 
machine for 75,000 pounds per 
tooth. tested for 
100,000 vibrations. 


gets five 


Springs are 
Each engine 
long-continued _ tests. 
Each is run for many hours, then 
taken apart and inspected. 

Reo the Fifth has 15 roller bear- 
ings. It has 190 drop forgings 
where steel castings might have 
flaws. It is built slowly and care- 
fully, with countless tests and in- 
spections. The close-fitting parts 
are ground over and over. 

‘The extremes we employ add 
20 per cent to the necessary cost 
of this car. But the result is a 
car which, for years and years, 
continues to run like new. An 


almost trouble-proof car. A safe, 
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Almost the Last Word 
In This Class of Car 


The Chassis is the final achievement of Mr. R. E. Olds, 


the dean of all designers. 


It embodies all of his 


costly extremes, his care and skill and caution. It 
marks the utmost in an honest car. 


The New Body—this streamline body—is the com- 


ing vogue. 
cars. 


Europe has adopted it on all her leading 
And there, where body styles originate, these 


flowing lines are considered finality. 


The Equipment includes all that motorists desire. 


The Price this season drops $220, for reasons stated 


below. 
ever be built for less. 


There is no probability that an equal car can 


So this year’s Reo the Fifth, in all respects, ap- 
proaches the limit for this class of car. 





staunch car. A car with small 


cost of up-keep. Men are com- 
ing, more and more, to want a 


car like this. 


Classiness 


We give equal attention to 
comfort and beauty. This stream- 
line body follows the lead of the 


No break 


at the dash, no projecting hinges. 


finest cars of the day. 


The finish is perfection. All pos- 
sible parts are enameled. ‘lhe 
upholstering is of genuine leather, 
deep and soft. 
find at any price a more luxurious 


car. 


Equipment 
All instruments and gauges are 


now flush with the dash, and all 


You will hardly - 


within reach of the driver. The 
car comes equipped with the best 
electric starter we know. All 
lights are electric, the searchlights 
have dimming attachment. There 
is an electric horn, an extra rim, 
a speedometer, a new tire carrier 
on the back which holds the tail 


light and the number. 


The windshield is part of the 
body. 
lating. 


It is rain-vision and venti- 


Then this car alone has our 
one-rod control. All the gear 
shifting is done with one small 
center rod, set out of the way. 


It is done by moving this rod 


New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Horn 

One-Rod Control 
30 to 35 h.p. 
Tires 34x4 

Also Roadster 


only three inches in each of four 
directions. 

No levers, side or center— 
nothing in the driver's way. Both 
brakes are operated by foot ped- 
als. You never saw such simple 


control. 


Now $220 Less 


And this year the price drops 
to $1,175, with all this complete 
equipment. Last year’s model 
sold for $1,395 with electric starter 


and lights. 


There has been some saving 
in electric equipment, and a low- 
ered cost for tires. But the main 
saving comes through confining 
our output to this single chassis 
for years. All our cost for ma- 
chinery, tools and jigs has been 
charged against previous out- 
put. From this time on our 
factory cost is simply the cost 


of making. 


That was what we aimed at 
three years ago in adopting this 
final chassis. We have aimed to 
save you all that changes cost 
in machinery and equipment. 
After three years of enormous 
output this end has been accom- 
plished. Our machinery cost is 
all wiped out, and we give vou 


the entire saving. 


We have dealers in a thou- 
Ask us for 
Also 


sand towns. 
name of nearest one. 
for new catalog. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 


Canadian Price, $1,575. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Talk with the Repair 


We wouldn’t dare ask you to go to the repair man 
for information about Timken Bearings and Axles— 


if we didn’t know that the bearings and axles 


stand back of us. 


It would be easy for us to print flattering @& 


“ 


. ( 
\ 
ad 


testimonials of our products—any manufac- 


turer can do that. 


If he didn’t have some enthusiastic & 


customers he wouldn’t be in business. 
So we ask you to get the evidence yourse/f. 


We ask you to talk with the one man who is 
most apt to look on the dark side, the one man 
who sees motor cars at their worst, the exc/usive 
repair man, who knows all makes of cars but has 
the selling agency for none. 

Ask him—wherever you find him—what he 
thinks of Timken Axles and Bearings. 

He knows that any moving part of anything 
will wear in time—that the goal of the builder is 
to put off the day of that wear, to correct it in the 
shortest time, at the least expense—without loss 
of power and efficiency, without waste of gasoline, 
without annoyance, discomfort and delay. 

He knows which parts of the motorcar get the 
hardest usage, which are apt to wear out quickest, 
which are easiest to get at, which give the most 
trouble or the least trouble. 

Ask him how Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings stand up under heavy loads and hard service 
up hill and down dale, on the smooth highways 
and the rough-rutted by-ways. 

Ask him in what places in the car you are 
most apt to find Timken Bearings, and why. 
There’s a vast difference, you know, between the 
light-duty bearing on a fan-shaft and the bearing 


TI 


that’s good enough to take concentrated hammer- 
ing, thumping and general shaking up on the front 
axle spindle. 

Then ask him how he finds the Timken- 
Detroit Rear Axle when the car rolls into the 
garage. Is it sturdy? Is it simple in design? 
Are its parts so accessible that adjustments and 
repairs, if necessary, can be quickly and econom- 
ically made? Ask him if Timken Axles withstand 
the occasional “‘accident’’ surprisingly well. 

If your repair man shows you a fault in Tim- 
ken design or workmanship you can’ t do us greater 
favor than to tell us. The Timken organizations 
to a man are keen to discover and correct even the 
slightest errors. “The man who points them out is 
our best friend. 

We have a notion that you can’t go to a better 
booster for Timken Bearings and Axles than this 
same practical, hard-headed repair man. But we 
won’t put words into his mouth. 

For your own direct information and benefit 
take the next opportunity to talk with the repair 
man. 


Afterward, when you want to know more of the mechanics of bearings 
and axles write for the Timken Primers B-3 “On the Case and Character of 
Bearings’’ and RB-4 “On the Anatomy of Automobile Axles." Sent free, 
postpaid, from either Timken Company. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, O. 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


BEARINGS & AXLES 
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EAR the Giant-killers’ ball park 
was a clean little barber shop 
patronized by the champions, in- 
cluding the manager, Tris Ford 
otherwise, but mighty seldom, Tristram 
Carlingford. Among the regular custom- 
ers was Andy Yelliott, and, reclining cheek by jowl, 
the humble but voluble Andy and the famous but 
reticent Tris became pretty well acquainted. 

Andy’s great sorrow in life was that Tris Ford 
shaved himself, and so came to the barber’s not 
oftener than twice a month in pursuit of a hair cut. 
Andy frequented the shop for shaves as well as 
“trims,” and also in search of current literature, 
which comprehended stories, jokes, and illustrated 
biographical matter relating to the diamond, the prize 
ring, and to the anatomy of stage land. He went 
every day so that he might not perchance lose a chat 
with Manager Ford. 

You rightly conclude that Andy was a baseball fan. 
Also, and this is germane to our tale, he was that 
rare anomaly, a fan with weak 
lungs. This was neither a joke 
nor a tragedy. To baseball he at 
tributed his successful warfare 
against the white plague, and the 
specialist concurred. He was told 
that he could with safety remain 
at home summer and fall, simply 
because he spent so much of his 
time in the open air at the ball 
park, but that after the baseball 
season—the end of the year in his 
ealendar—he must hie himself to 
New Mexico. 

“Sent to the bushes,” Andy called 
it. But boasted: “Ull come back 1’ 
And he did—for the first invasion 
of the Western clubs. 


T WAS early in November that 
I Tris Ford received a special-de 

livery letter, postmarked Dem- 
ing. N. Mex., from Andy Yelliott. 
There was a wonderful catcher on 
the Deming Club, John Smith by 
name, and not a day should be lost 
in getting his name to a contract. 
“He reminds me,” wrote Andy, 
“of old Buck Ewing honest !” 

Letters of this nature came to Tris Ford sometimes 
to the number of twenty a day. There were fans 
scattered from the sand lots of Maine to the bushes 
of California who were constantly striving to bolster 
up the Giant-killers with new material. 

Tris Ford’s policy was to answer every one of 
these letters. Each reply made him a friend, and, 
although he tried out comparatively few of the play 
ers recommended, there was always the chance that 
one of these volunteer scouts might some day turn 
a potential star Ford’s way. There was Win Shute, 
the top-notch second basemfin, who came to the Giant- 
killers in the oddest manner—an unpublished bit of 
baseball history. 

So, of course, Tris meant to acknowledge Andy) 
Yelliott’s communication. His intention was to write 
the far-away fan a friendly letter, fully two pages in 
length. Thus the recommendation appertaining to one 
John Smith was carefully laid aside and = mislaid. 
What was unusual with him, Tris Ford, methodical 
and systematic, fergot all about the letter. 

At the time the manager of the Giant-killers was 
long on catchers You can see that, if you hap 
pened to have a capable cook, industrious, uncom 
Plaining, and with a good disposition (perhaps this 
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is overdrawn), you probably would not be interested 
in a tip that So-and-so was both an expert Diana of 
the range and available. 

Of course any good ball player could be traded 
exchanged for a player of another club; a catcher 
swapped for a pitcher. But when a manager is 




















**But out in New Mexico, 
you played ball under 
the name of John 

Smith. Isn't that right?’’ 


strongly fortified with catchers, for example, he pays 
less attention to tips on backstops. VParticularly, as 
in baseball, many are called but few deliver the goods. 
After a week came a telegram from Andy, reading: 
“Did you get my letter about catcher? Don’t lose 
Smith. He’s a comer.” 


Ford wired back : 
“Tf I winter in California, will stop off and 
look him over. Regards.” 

Two days before Manager Ford started for the 
Coast he received word that Ira Landis, his star 
catcher, had been shot in the leg while hunting. Noth- 
ing serious, but—some doubt about his taking his 
regular turn behind the bat earlier than July! 

The day before taking the train, Tris telegraphed 
Andy Yelliott that he was coming and would stop off 
at Deming. tack ticked this reply: 

“Too late—Smith going to College.” 

Tris Ford wrinkled his forehead over this telegram 
as he ate his farewell dinner at home. Finally he de 
cided that “College” was the telegrapher’s mistake—that 
Andy meant “Chicago.” And he dismissed John Smith 
from his plans with this mental observation: “Well, 


I pes 0 that Deming was on the transcontinental, 
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A ‘Treeful of Owls 


By Henry Beach Needham 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


Jimmy Harahan may have a good man.” 
Jimmy managed the Chicago White Sox. 


, I SHE difficulty with this story is that 
it has two beginnings—the root of 
all the complications. Here we 

make a fresh start. Action—contemporaneous. 

At Albuquerque, N. Mex., waiting “to engine,” were 
two mining engineers, graduates of a New England 
college, which they revered, and of a technical school 
in New York, which they respected. They were nine 
years out of college, and in the interim much had 
happened in that ancient and honorable institution. 
Change had brought about new and severe standards 
relating to intercollegiate athletics. “Eligibility rules” 
had come into full force and blighting effect since 
the time one of these grads played end rush and the 
other quarter back, and both played summer baseball 
unmolested. 

In their antiquated view, any 
man was eligible for a college team 
‘ who was in college, provided only 
a that he possessed the essential ath- 
letic skill. They hadn’t forgotten 
Larry Maloney, best drop-kicker of 
his day and a first baseman of ex- 
cellence, who had played in vaca 
tion on a minor league club under 
the 


” 





enough for New Bedford. 


UT times had altered, and 
B the mining engineers in 
waiting didn’t know it. 
Many a night, after making 
an inventory of their none- 


name of Wagner. The grads 

remembered that everybody in 

college respected Maloney all 

a the more because he was good 
too-rosy prospects, they would 

slide easily back into the 


4 
° jovial past, live again their 


\ y undergraduate days, and wish 

wish that they could do 
something truly fine for the 
“old eoll.” 

The opportunity 
itself—or himself—on Thanks- 
giving Day. There was an 
institution of higher learning 
at Albuquerque, to which the grads referred dis- 
dainfully as a “brain corral.” Every year, in the 
fashion that long since had been discarded in the East, 
Thanksgiving was profaned by a football game played 
between the varsity at Albuquerque and what was 
called the All-New-Mexico eleven. 

The grads were at the game this year of our re 
cital, a little toplofty, as befitted the sons of one of 
the oldest colleges in America, but prepared to give 
temperate support to the varsity. Home pride dic 
tated this allegiance. Besides, the contest was looked 
upon as an unfair struggle between amateurs and 
There was not a man on the All-Mex. 
team who was not playing for a share of the “gate.” 
And the most gifted player of the visitors was a pro 
a half-breed Indian 


presented 





professionals, 


fessional ball player from Deming 
whose name was Arrowsmith. 

The two grads remained loyal to the varsity until 
the teams lined up and the ball was kicked off, land 
ing in the arms of Arrowsmith. 

Quick as a hundred-yard man, the Indian was off 
down the field, the pigskin tucked securely under one 
arm, the other free to ward off attack. His team- 
mates endeavored to interfere for him, but he was 
too fast for them. Through the opposing varsity he 
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squirmed like a snake—like old “Snake” Ames of 
Princeton, declared the grads. Before anyone realized 
it, Arrowsmith got by the last man who barred his 
progress and planted the ball between the goal posts! 
Forgetting their good intentions to root for the home 
team, the two grads let loose their lungs in old-time 
abandon. It was unfettered acclaim for a worthy war 
rior of the gridiron. 

After this the game was nothing but a procession 
up and down the field, as they expressed it, with 
Arrowsmith “leading the grand march.” Just to 
humor the cunning of his toe, the Indian kicked two 
field goals and one goal from placement. Several 
times, when he punted, the ball cleared the varsity 
goal line. No wonder the two grads left tht ball 
grounds enthusiastic about the red man. 

“Most wonderful back I ever saw, bar none,” de- 
clared the ex-end rush. 

“Runs back kicks better’n Fultz of Brown,” declared 
the ex-quarter back. 

“And bucks the line harder’n that Carlisle Indian 
Pierce, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes’n he can drop-kick with Bernie Trafford of 
Harvard.” 

“Wouldn't you like to see him playing against Har- 
vard for the old coll?” 

“Wouldn’t I,” agreed the one-time All-America 
quarter back. 


4 I SHERE was a long silence that night after they 
had played the game over—the afternoon’s con 
test and a game or two in which they had starred 

at college. All at once the ex-end rush jumped up so 

suddenly from the bed that he spilled the fire of his 
pipe and ignited the blanket. A pitcher of water 
extinguished the blaze. Then the fireman explained: 

“I’ve got one great idea.” 

“Let me in on it,” begged the ex-quarter. 

“S’pose we send Arrowsmith to college—to the old 
coll, just to show that we haven't forgotten em.” 

“To college! What you been packing in that pipe?” 

“It’s no dream—listen: Do you know why the old 
coll was founded?” 

The former quarter back pleaded guilty of ignorance. 

“Thought not. It was founded to educate Indians!” 

“Indians? Come off. There weren't any there when 
we were—leastways, not real Indians.” 

“I know—just ‘white’ Indians.” The former end 
rush loaded his pipe. “But there were once on a 
time,” he added, “nothing but Indians. Do you know 
that’s why they started the college, way back. But 
when the supply of Indians gave out—red men trekked 
West-—-they had to take whites or shut up shop.” 

“Aw, come off—where'’d you get that?” 

“Heard Prexie telling it to entertain my pater. 
Dad goes to Mohonk every year to save the Injun 
and get rid of his gout.” 

“But what’s that got to do with Arrowsmith? 
asked the practical man who had directed the team. 

“Everything. The Indians left—and left behind the 
endowment. Boy, there’s a slashing big fund, multi- 
plying itself at compound interest, just waiting to 
educate Indians. True as you’re smoking there.” 
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“For scholarships—nothing else, I'll bet.” 

“Not on your daguerreotype! Schooling, board, 
room, laundry—probably even smoking tobacco. All 
we got to do is land Arrowsmith on the campus. The 
old coll does the rest. It’s a cinch.” 

“"Course you don’t see any trouble ahead getting 
the Indian to join the enterprise?” 

“No, I don’t, Wisely Worldman. I know the Indian 

collectively and by his lonesome—vain as a covey 
of peacocks. I'll paint him a swell picture of the 
Harvard Stadium, with row upon row of admiring 
dames and envious white men—and Arrowsmith the 
cynosure of every durn lamp. Will he rise to the bait * 
Watch him! I can see him now, in the buff-and-blue 
stockings of the old coll, streaking like an Indian 
legend for the Harvard goal line!” 

But the one-time quarter back looked troubled. 
“You said, didn’t you, we’d have to deliver him, 
charges paid, on the campus?’ 

“Sure.” 

“Well, I never heard of a railroad’s giving credit 
hanging up a ticket from here to the old 
coll.” 

The ex-end rush smiled indulgently. “All 
that figured out—almost. The other day 
had a fair offer for my double-barreled 
hammerless.” / 

“You wouldn't sell the shotgun your dad 
gave you when you managed to haul down 
your A. B.?”’ 

“Yes, I would—to uplift the red man. 
The pater would approve of that.” 

The man who had given the signals 
bowed approval. After a moment he spoke: 
“IT had a chance to get rid of the diamond 
ring my uncle left me in his will.” 

“That’s different,” opined the end rush 
of another era. “Some day you could turn 
it into a flashy engagement ring.” 

“Rot!” answered the ex-quarter back. “If 
you can sell your gun, guess I can part with 
my sparkler.” 

“Done !—it’s a bargain!’ 

Although he did not realize it, Arrow- 
smith was all but matriculated in the 
ancient and honorable institution of the East. The 
red man was to be restored to his own. 


 rabarangp of the following year, when college 
opened, the “Buff and Blue” proclaimed the 


RETURN OF THE RED MAN 


Not only was the most interesting member of the 
freshman class an Indian—the first to make his home 
on the campus in half a century—but the return of 
the red man to the institution originally founded for 
his sole benefit was indeed a remarkable event in the 
later history of the college. If inclined to be jocular, 
which the “Buff and Blue” was not, it might be re- 
ferred to as a ref-letter day in the career of the 
ancient seat of learning. But the occasion was too 
big for facetiousness. 

Then followed a circumstantial account of the com 
ing of John Wilson—for that was the name of the 
Indian. 

He had arrived unheralded, bearing the certifi 
cate of a school on the Taos Reservation in New 
Mexico, a school whose standards were sufficiently 


**I’ve got one great idea. S’pose we send Arrow- 
smith to college—to the old coll, just to show 
that we haven't forgotten ’em’’ 
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high to admit Wilson into full standing in the fresh 
man class of the college. 

At first he had been loath to talk, but finally he 
had unleashed his tongue and told how two famous 
graduates of the college, star athletes in their day 
and now notably successful mining engineers at Albu 
querque, had encouraged him to seek a collegiate 
training and had helped him to find the means to 
pay his way East. The father of one of the gradu 
ates had long been studying 
the Indian problem, which 
accounted, perhaps in part, 
for the son’s unselfish in 
terest. 

Here, according to news 
paper practice, was inserted 
a complimentary reference 
to the former end rush and 
to the one-time All-America 
quarter back, with their ath 
letic records and this tribute : 

“Far from the college halls 
though they found them- 
selves, their hearts beat with 
true and loving devotion for 
their alma mater, and they 
sought her welfare in mining 
camp as other graduates do 
in the great cities nearer 
the campus. It is such loy 
alty that insures the future 
of the college—in truth, the 
future of the race.” 


ITHER the sophomore 
kK. who wrote the story or 
the senior who edited 
it was sufficiently canny not 
to raise the question of the 
Indian’s eligibility from an 
athletic standpoint. 
“Whether John Wilson 











Any football coach would have shed tears Will try for any of the ath- 
of joy at his first appearance letic teams, 


” 


concluded the 

story, “is a matter which 
he has not determined as yet. For the present his 
entire attention is concentrated on his college work. 
He is studious to a degree not often found in the 
red man.” 

Professor Simeon Furness, head of the Greek de- 
partment—*“Zeus, Junior,” to the undergraduates 
read this story over twice from two different angles. 
First, he read it from the standpoint of the anthro- 
pologist, interested in the physical facts concerning 
man. Second, and more carefully, he read it as the 
faculty member of the Athletic Council. It was the 
time o’ year when “ringers” were put over on the 
unwatchful college authorities. It was the season of 
the most detestable of college sports—football. 

After his Sabbatical year spent in Athens, Pro- 
fessor Furness had won the hearts of the alumni by his 
compelling address at the New York alumni banquet. 
He had pictured most vividly the finish of the Mara 
thon runner, winner of the classic event; and follow 
ing the enthusiasm aroused by his oratorical effort, 
had raised an unbelievable amount of money for the 
new athletic field. As a reward he was urged upon 
the president of the college for appointment as faculty 
member of the Athletic Council. 

The Professor of Greek was duly appointed. Too 
late the student body awoke to the bitter truth that 
Zeus, Junior, was bitterly opposed to football. Track 
athletics, of course—‘they were the modern Olympian 
games.” Baseball, yes—for it “originated,” he claimed 
with the Greeks, “who played ball to gain grace and 
elasticity in the human figure.” But football !—‘that 
was from the barbarian world.” 

So Professor Furness did everything in his power 
to hamstring football. And the surest means to this 
end was to serutinize material for the football eleven 
with the utmost care, rejecting every candidate who 
was found to have the slightest taint of profession 
alism. 

“When Furness gets through purifying the football 
squad,” growled the head coach, “what's left won’t be 
fit to play bean bag.” 


/ ] SHE faculty member of the Athletic Council was 
suspicious of John Wilson from the very first. 
probably because the Indian was a husky giant. 

who looked as if he had swallowed and digested a 

football in early adolescence. On the second afternoon 

of the term Professor Furness strolled over to the 
athletic field and watched the practice. He hadn’t 
heen there long before the Indian appeared, wearing 
the football togs of the serubs. The red man stood 
well over six feet. His weight was certainly two 
hundred or more, and vet his height, his broad shoul 
ders—broader than his hips—his long, muscular, but 
net muscle-bound, legs took care of this “beef” and 
made it appear thirty pounds less. He loped rather 
than walked, and there was a surety about his gait 


and a decisiveness in every movement of his bodys 


(Continucd on paye 27) 


that marked him as 
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COLLIER’S 


Rehearsing the Playgoer 


r HE Drama Society of New 
York is the practical 
working gut of an idea 
toward which intelligent 

playgoers have been groping for 
a generation, and hitherto with 
no tangible result. The society 
has been in existence than 
a year, yet a plain statement of 
what it has accomplished will 
show, I think, that it is destined 
to exert a decisive power for 
good, not only in the producing 
metropolis but in every week stand and one-night stand 
of the country. 

What is this idea? Let us briefly trace its origin. 
A generation ago, when the company of the Théatre 
Francais presented the chief plays of its repertory in 
London, Matthew Arnold proposed that England also 
should have its national theatre. “The theatre is irre- 
sistible,’” he wrote; “organize the !" Since 


less 





theatre! 
then the demand for an established repertory company 
has been persistent, powerful—and, if the truth be 
told, futile In certain smaller cities, to be sure, 
such as Dublin and Manchester, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Milwaukee, artistic theatres have been founded 
and are doing laudable work of a kind; but they are 
not national theatres, nor repertory theatres in any 
real sense of the word. In metropolitan cities the 
movement has always ended in failure. Two attempts, 
full of promise, have been made in London, and both 
died the death of the good. The New Theatre in Chi- 
eago closed its doors at the end of one season to a 
loss of two or three hundred thousand. A few years 
later The New Theatre of New York departed this life 
with a three or four million. Our theatre 
may or may not be “irresistible”; but it has certainly 
resisted every effort to “organize” it on any adequate 





loss of 


scale. 

The reason is obvious enough—now. In a provincial 
capital an art theatre has very little competition. Such 
commercial productious as come to it are generally of 
an inferior quality; and in any case many of the more 
ardent playgoers have already them in the 
metropolis. In both novelty and quality the local art 
theatre is at a distinct advantage. In a national 
producing center an art theatre finds a very different 
situation. Manager, actor, and playwright all have 
in the commercial theatre a field for their energies 
which is not only more lucrative but which on the 
whole gives scope to a wider and more powerful ex- 
pression of their individuality. 


The Audience Is the Thing 
Y te even in the metropolis conditions are still very 


seen 


far from satisfactory. For a variety of reasons, 

to which I shall recur, the local New York public, 
and especially the intelligent public, has ceased to take 
an active interest in the theatre. Every year produc- 
tions of rare artistic value fail for the mere lack of 
any means of bringing them speedily to the attention 
of people capable of appreciating them. And the loss 
is not merely the loss of one city. A capricious fate 
has decreed that what dies on Broadway is dead to 
the world. One case is typical. “The Yellow Jacket” 
is generally conceded to be the most original and 
artistically delightful production of the past decade. 
The newspapers praised it highly, and of those play 
goers who saw it a-goodly proportion lauded it to the 
skies. An enthusiastic manager stood loyally behind 
it, and ardent souls proclaimed loudly that by every 
right it should be a great success. Yet the audiences 
were pitifully small, and when it went on the road the 
reputation of its failure preceded it. To-day there 
are thousands who lament that they missed it; there 
are tens of thousands who, if they had seen it, would 
cherish the memory among the most precious of a life- 
time of playgoing. Yet if it were put on again its 
fate would doubtless be the same, or worse. The cur 
rent of life in New York has set too strongly 
away from the theatre. 

In the world of the drama only one thing 
is irresistible—an audience. The New Thea 
tre spent millions upon its splendid house, its 
gorgeous productions, its high-priced com- 
pany; and it remained as empty as an 
iridescent bubble—which it was. “I 
have a pipe and a match,” an enthusi- 
ast once remarked, “and I’m all ready 
for a shmoke, if any mon has the 
trifle of tebaky.” The Drama Society 
less enthusiastic; but it 
that the business end of a 

tobacco. And so it has re- 
versed the old slogan: “An audience 
is irresistible,” it “organize an audience.” 

The idea is not, strictly speaking, new. Over a decade 


is not has 


learned 
smoke is 


cries: 
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By John Corbin 


A scene in Act III of 
** The Yellow Jacket ’’ 


ago Charles Sprague Smith, president of the People’s 
Institute, hit upon it, largely by chance. He estab- 
lished a Drama Committee, of which I had the honor 
of being a member; and when we found a production 
of any special distinction we issued bulletins and 
made arrangements by which members of the insti- 
tute and teachers and pupils in the public schools were 
admitted at reduced prices. But our methods were im- 
perfect and opened the way to many Pro- 
fessor Sprague Smith was coping with these when he 
died. Bereft of his stimulating leadership, the com- 
mittee went out of existence. 

Meantime he had made his discovery. The imme- 
diate attendance of large numbers of people, even at 
greatly reduced rates, is of inestimable value to 
manager and to playwright. When it is intelligently 
directed it is of equal advantage to dramatic art. 
Somewhat to the surprise of our committee, several 
good plays which would otherwise have failed were 


abuses. 


tided over to great financial and artistic success. One 
of us, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, formed a Drama Com- 


mittee in the McDowell Club of New York, the aim of 
which was to provide an immediate audience for good 
plays. The idea was taken up in Chicago, or rather 
in Evanston, a suburb of Chicago; and the result was 
the Drama League of America, which now has large 
and active organizations in most of the leading cities 
of the country. 


The Ticket Speculator’s Fault 

NE feature of Professor Sprague Smith’s plan, 
O however, the committee of the McDowell Club, 

and after it the Drama League, discarded. 
Offended by altercations which arose over the sale of 
tickets at reduced rates, the majority steadfastly 
refused to have any business dealings with the mana- 
gers. The plan which Professor Sprague Smith was 
hopefully revising they abandoned. To some of us the 
result seemed unfortunate. We issued bulletins urging 
attendance, but it did not appear that any considerable 
proportion of those who read the bulletins took our 
udvice. It was a humiliating fact. but it had to be 
When told where and when to go to the theatre, 
number of 


faced. 
New Yorkers simply wouldn't mind. In a 
causes our influence failed most signally where it 
Wis most sorely needed, as in the case of “The 
Yellow Jacket.” At about this time one Con- 
stant Reader of the bulletins wrote and 
usked us how we expected him to go to 


A scene from Stanley Hough 
ton’s ‘‘The Younger 
Generation ’ 
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the plays, when, in four 
out of five, all the best seats 
could only be had at the specula- 
tive ticket agencies? Was he to 
submit to extortion? Or was he 
to confine his playgoing to the 
dismal failures? To some of 
us the questions betrayed a la- 
mentable lack of appreciation for 
our efforts. To others it seemed 
amazingly sane and pertinent. If 
we could secure for our sub- 
scribers the long obsolete privi- 
lege of buying the best seats for the best plays at the 
box-office price, why, perhaps they would be grateful 
and let us advise them, more or less, when and where 
to go! We made a careful study of the situation and 
found that, by a simple business arrangement, we could 
gain our own ends and at the same time help the man- 
agers to solve not one but a number of the distressing 
problems of their most distressing business. 


How to Win the Public to the Theatre 


HY has the intelligent local public in New York 

W\ all but abandoned the theatre? In the most 

favorable season there are not more than fifteen 
or twenty plays produced which are worth its time and 
attention: yet there are upward of forty houses in New 
York, each one of which offers three to five new pro- 
ductions yearly. The ratio of plays worth while is 
not more than one in eight. It is small wonder that 
the public, which used to gather to the support of 
Wallack, Palmer, Augustin Daly, and Daniel Froh- 
man’s old Lyceum company has become, so to speak, 
gun shy. Even the most ardent lover of the drama 
will not risk an evening's leisure until he is assured, 
by the report of friends who have seen the production, 
and by the length of its run, that he is not squandering 
money and time. But it is a slow game, playing fol- 
low the leader when nobody is willing to lead; and 
meantime the rent of the theatre, the salaries of com- 
pany and staff, and the cost of advertising mount up 
to enormous figures. The weekly expenses of the com- 
mon run of productions come to from six to eight thou- 
sand dollars. Many a play has run an entire season 
on Broadway, and to very considerable audiences, 
without netting one dollar of real profit. 

The hotel ticket agencies offered an obstacle equally 
formidable. The system has grown up in response to 
the needs of the enormous number of transients in 
New York—people who are on excursions of business, 
shopping, or pleasure, and who gladly pay increased 
prices to get good seats during the brief period of their 
stay. When a play has the least reputation of suc- 
cess, all the best seats go to the agencies; and so for 
years the local public has got the tar end of the 
stick. 

The crying need, in short, was some means by which 
the local public could be won back to the theatre, and, 
especially, could be made to attend, as they used to 
attend, during the first weeks of the run. There is an 
old saying that no business is good business which is 
not good for both parties. Favors from the managers 
we would not and could not ask; but an arrangement 
so obviously of advantage to all we regarded as in the 
highest degree advisable. 

The idea was the origin of the Drama Society; and 
even from this brief summary it must be evident that 
in spirit, if not in methods, it is a reversion to the 
ideas of Charles Sprague Smith. 


cases 





Floating the Drama Society 
UCH an organization as we proposed clearly could 
S be effected only at the expense of considerable time 
and money. What we needed was subscribers—not 
hundreds but thousands of them; and they could be 
secured only by publicity, which is a very costly art. 
Fortunately the spirit of devotion to the drama had 
not died with The New Theatre; and the Drama So- 
ciety was financed and managed by a group 
of people not a few of whom had been 
members of its board of founders and 
executive staff. As the People’s Insti- 
tute had found its natural field among 
playgoers from the East Side, so we ad- 
dressed ourselves, in the first instance, 
to people of means. 
We could not, of course, undertake to 
provide the denizens of Fifth Avenue with 











orchestra seats at reduced prices: from 
all points of view that would have been 
absurd. But there was a service which 


we could offer of far greater value. By 
attending fivst nights our playgoing com- 
mittee could render immediate and impar- 
tial judgment as to what productions were 
worth intelligent consideration, thus sav- 
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attendance of the society has averaged over 0 per 


ing many an evening which would otherwise be wasted ; 
and by reserving seats from the outset we could re 
lieve our subscribers from the trouble and vexation 
of competing at the hotel agencies with the transient 
spender. Specifically, 
what we proposed 
was to supply the 
best seats, for the 
best plays only, at 
the box-otlice price; 
and the chief conces- 
sion we asked from 
our subscribers was 
that they should at- _ 
tend ten of these 
yearly during the 
first four or five 
weeks of the run. 
Within the assigned 
period they might 
choose whatever per- 
formance they found 
most convenient. 

To maintain our 
organization, we 
found, would cost 
eight or nine thou- 
sand dollars a year. 
Half of this was 
contributed volun- 
tarily by our execu- 
tive committee. The 
contrib- 
uted a small sum 
each—their only payment in excess of the box-office 
price of their tickets. For the rest we received a small 
commission from the managers for each ticket sold. 


Cordial Help by the Managers 


HE alacrity with which the managers welcomed 

I this arrangement was rather surprising—until 
we reflected that they are very able business 

men. “The only advertising that counts nowadays,” 
said one, “is the word of mouth of people who have 
seen the show.” He added that the small reduction 
made to our members lasted only a month, 
whereas they could be relied on to discuss 
the play with all comers throughout the run. 
Said another: “Why, it works on the prin- 
ciple of a snowball rolling down hill: 
it isn’t much to start with, but at the 
end of the run it’s as big as a house!” 
The manager of one theatre proved 
skeptical; but not so the press agent. 
“Let us suppose,” said the artist in 
publicity, “that I could get a_well- 
dressed person to go up and down Fifth 
Avenue talking about our show as long as 
it lasts. Wouldn't you let me pay him 
twenty-five cents for doing it?’ That set- 
tled the matter. 
The same reasoning, as it happens, applies 
also to the ticket agency. Its chief profit is 
made on productions that are signally suc- 
cessful: and any influence that tends to in- 
crease the number of these, or to hasten the 
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subscribers Ethel Barrymore in ‘‘Tante 
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cent of its active membership. 
It was expected that a large 
obeying the mandates of even the best 


number would balk at 
intentioned 
One member refused to go to 
Arnold Bennett's 


because 


committee. 
“The Great Adventure” 
stage version of “Buried Alive” 
it was a dramatized novel; and he was 
reminded that 
“Hamlet” fall 


quite unmoved on being 
“As You Like It” and 


into the same category. 


How the Scheme Works 


y\ Wi ers the personality of a star en 
ters into the problem, prejudice 

becomes acute and the grounds 

most contradictory. Some object to a star 
because he is “always himself’; yet when 
he attempts an impersonation there is an 
equally spirited objection. One matinée 
matron some years ago expressed herself 
in a dictum that will not soon be forgot 
ten. “A waiter with a beard,” she said, 
“ain’t the sort of thing I pay two dollars 
to see John Drew as.” Yet—owing, as it 
seems, to the fact that our appeal is made 
to people of intelligence—the proportion of 
such objectors is small, averaging, in point 
of fact, less than one-half of one per cent. 
The spirit of reason is abetted, no doubt, 
by the fact that a member may pass by 
several productions yearly and still pay no 
more for the remaining productions than 
the same tickets would cost at the agencies. 
Other advantages are becoming equally obvious. 
Newspaper criticisms are of necessity written very 
largely from the point of view of the man in the street. 
That is, of course, quite natural and right. Our 
judgment is made in behalf of a more special public 
on the grounds of dramatic art; and our members 
have been quick to appreciate the advantage of hav- 
ing our committee endure eighty new productions in 
order to select ten found worthy of their consideration. 


Cyril Maude as Grumpy, in 
the play of that title 
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nurses, to members of welfare organizations in depart 
ment stores, and the like. Many managers regard this 
arrangement as of even greater advantage than the 
regular membership. Certainly this much is accom 
plished: that when a play is put on the list of the 
Drama Society it commands the attendance of intelli 
gent people from all classes of the local publie. 

If the society continues as it has begun, it will be able 
in the near future to safeguard any play on its list 
against financial loss, and greatly to increase the profits 
of all of them. 
tage in proportion as it appealed to the publie of special 
The wages of distinction was extinction. 


Hitherto a play has been at a disadvan 


intelligence. 
When the audience of art-loving playgoers is assembled, 
the manager and the playwright who devote them- 
selves to the better order of play will be assured of a re 
ward which will enable them to continue their activities, 

“What the public wants” has spelled something of 
which the common denominator of intelligence was low 
enough. The popular demand was for gross fare, and 
the demand was irresistible. Art, when it appeared, 
Was an incident, a by-product. But the intelligent 
public has only to organize to make its demands 
equally felt. Art will become a staple. 


Who Are the Judges? 


HAT, precisely, are the standards of the soci- 
W\ ety? The answer can be given, in part, by 
describing the make-up of its playgoing com- 
mittee. Two are professional critics, long accustomed 
to judge plays from the point of view of the news- 
paper and magazine public. Several are social lead- 
ers in the better sense of the term—women actively 
engaged in a variety of projects for civic advancement. 
The tired business man, unlike the hobbyhorse of our 
elder stage to which Hamlet refers, is not “forgot” 
nor yet, as some one has remarked, his rubber-tired 
wife. 
ber that the drama is essentially a popular art, and to 
prevent the dominance of any clique or cult. Too often 
movements of the kind have been wrecked by an effort 
to foist upon the public plays which, however interest 
ing artistically, are exotic and bizarre. 
A more specific idea of the standards of the com 


Above all things, the society wishes to remem 


mittee may be had in a review of the five productions 
already placed on the season’s list of ten 








plays which are now touring the country or 


























time when they begin to “sell out,” tends in 
the same proportion to the agent’s advantage. 
To the local public the society may, in this 
slight disadvantage—excepting, of 
course, to those who are members! But to the cause 
of the better order of plays it is an unmixed good. 
The ultimate purpose is to make the society as large 
as possible; but for the first year it was thought wise 
strictly to limit its numbers. In our office we were 
confronted with the installment of a complicated sys- 
tem, recording the receipt of thousands of orders and 
and our cleri- 


respect, prove a 


the dispatching of thousands of tickets; 
eal force was of necessity new to the work. In the 
ease of each successive play, furthermore, we had to 
deal with a new producing manager and a new box 
office—who had one and all to be initiated into the 
working of a wholly novel scheme of sales. We there- 
fore limited the number of subscriptions to one thou- 
sand, an average of thirty tickets sold for each per- 
formance of our month and a total of ten thousand for 
the year. At the present writing our committee have 
attenled forty first nights, and have listed five of the 
ten productions which our members are expected to 
attend. No more serious difficulty has been encoun- 
tered than that already mentioned; on the contrary, 
we have received, on the whole, the most cordial co- 
operation. Our books have been opened for further 
subscriptions during the current season, and in another 
year the society will be greatly enlarged. 


Over 99 Per Cent See the Plays 


NE vital question remained—to what extent mem 
@) bers would actually attend plays for which we 

secured tickets and sent out bulletins. The sub- 
scriptions were made last April: and meantime many 
their plans—have decided to 
winter abroad or on their country places: have fallen 
ill or 
seen certain of the plays in London, 


people have changed 


gone into mourning. Not a few had alreads 
Yet the actual 





The result is, of course, precisely what we are after 


an increase in the number of those who go to intel 
ligent plays. In many cases that have come to our 
knowledge, people who had given up the theatre as too 
problematic an expense of time and money are at 
tending the Drama productions with great 
regularity and enthusiasm. This is especially true 
of people who live in the environs of New York. To 
secure tickets used to involve, in addition to 
the annoyance of the agencies, a special trip 
to town. Through the Drama Society thes 
ure able to secure the best seats by merely 
filling out and mailing a blank card; and 
if they change their plans they are generally 
able to change their tickets to suit, all by 


Society 


mail or telephone. 


“‘What the Public Wants’’ 
ig ADDITION to its regular members sub 


scribing for seats on the forward part of 

the floor, it has associate members, who, in 
return for one dollar yearly, receive bulle 
tins telling them what plays are available. 
and a book of coupons, each coupon repre 
senting one of the plays for which a member 
is entitled to seats at a reduced rate. The 
cover of the book bears his signature, identi- 
fying him as a member: and when he buys 


tickets he jots down the amount of the re 
duction and signs the coupon. 


he gets a reduction of fifty cents on balcony 


By this means 


seats (one-quarter to one-third) and a redue 
tion of 
or one-half. 


twenty-five cents on gallery 


seats, 


Associate membership has been offered to 


teachers in the public schools, to trained 





From ‘‘General John Regan’’ 


about to do so. 

The first was a double bill at the Lyceum 
Theatre. The longer piece was a comedy in 
three acts, “The Younger Generation,” by the 
late Stanley Houghton. The theme is much 
the same as that with which, in “Hindle 
Wakes,” Mr. Houghton developed dramatic 
moments so fresh and stirring and moral im 
plications so questionable. In the present 
play the revolt of youth is treated in a 
spirit of scant respect for the passing gen 
yet the whole is carried so lightly, 
and with such abundant appeal to the spirit 
of intelligent 
criticism. 








eration ; 


laughter, as quite to disarm 
The feature of the bill is Barrie's 
one-act play, “Half an Hour.” It is a por 
traval, so to speak, of the economic 
dependence of the leisure-cliss woman. 

The heroine, who has married a brutal 
vulgarian for his money, leaves him 

for a young man of her own world; 
but, as they are about to flee together, 
he is killed in an accident, and she is left—penniless. 
Hier husband is not as yet aware of her flight; and, in 
a scene of breathless suspense, she returns to his 
house, manages to gloss over the situation, takes up 
her old life of humiliating dependence, and dons an 
evening gown in time to go in to dinner with his 
guests. The little play dramatic 
concentration and intensity; and it is conceived in a 
mood of ironic tragedy, tinged with bitter- 


has extraordinary 


ness, Which is in sharp contrast with the 
whimsical humor and 
gentle sentiment of 
Barrie's familiar vein. 
The second play 
Was also high com- 
edy, “The Great Ad 
venture.” Mi sen 
nett refashions his 
novel with a_ free 
hand, and the result 
is that the play gains 
not only in the power 
of provoking laughter 
but i 
tlety and point. The 
theme of the satire 


1) satirical sub- 


the VPhilistinism of 
the Anglo-Saxon in 
matters of art—is by 
ho means new; but 


it has nowhere been 


handled with a more 





masterly touch. The con 
trast between the high 
strung, erratic artist and 


(Concluded on pau sy) 
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A Parliament of Hungry 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 


By 


I didw't want to do it, for T knew what IT should 
get, 

Aw 1 wanted to preach Religion, handsome an’ 
out of the wet, 

But the Word of the Lord were lain on me, aw 
IT done what I was set. 


So runs averse of in “Mulholland’s 


Contract.” 


Kipling’s 


FOUND this parliament of hungry in the base 
ment of a church in Chicago at seven o'clock in 
the morning. Eight hundred jobless men were 
there asking questions. A United States Senator 
was there trying to answer them, and the man I am 
going to write about was also there, presiding over 
the parliament and answering their empty stomachs. 
Unlike Kipling’s Mulholland, this man does “preach 
Religion, handsome an’ out of the wet,” but it isn't 
that part of his preaching that makes him news to us. 
That we care about him so much as the turn of a 
paragraph is because his life has not 
wished, because battles fought and sur 
renders made, so that he, too, can say: 


gone as he 


have been 


“an' I done what I was set.” 


His chureh is large and well to do. It is located at 
one of the crossroads of the world. 

In its pulpit Johnston Myers breaks the bread of 
faith. In the basement he breaks the bread from a 
bakeshop—five hundred loaves a day. 


If you are tired 
COME IN AND REST. 
If you are troubled 
COME IN AND PRAY. 
If you are friendless 
COME IN AND MEET FRIENDS. 


So reads a sign painted in gold letters on black and 
posted on the front of the building. 

What do you think of that for a challenge of the 
church to its critics?—and flung out boldly in the 
middle of one of the densest populations in the 
world! 
into the basement 


Surely, it makes us want to hurry on 
where the parliament 
of hungry is already in The 

room is huge and square. It is full of 
man. The short 
coated, full-faced, and full-domed. 
He is walking about and talking on 

a low platform at the back center, 
and the place is full of the crisp f 
personality of this one man, Z 
: G 

Z 

Z 

G 


SESSLON. 


main is stocky, 


though also crowded by the some- 
what 


or less 


scrambled souls and more Z 
disheveled 
eight hundred other 
Myers has been up 


SS 


persons of 
men. Dr. 
since five 
o'clock. THe does not eat break- 
fast with his family from Septem 
ber to May. He has been in the 
church since six at the latest. He 
has become an hotel 
steward. He has seen gallons 
of coffee preparing; he has seen five hun 
dred loaves of bread cut into thick, gen 
he has seen that the tables are 

set with knives and spoons and an abundance of 
sugar and butterine. We are standing beside the 
doctor upon this platform, which is the quarter-deck of 
Upon our right tables 


OHO 


SS 


accomplished 
ninety 


erous slices; 


this good ship of hope and cheer. 
are set for exactly one hundred men; in front and to the 
left are rows and blocks of chairs: beyond the tables to 
the right and beyond the chairs to the left is much 
standing room. 
the street like an eddy and they come flowing down the 
stairs in a steady stream, but moving with what seems 
They do not tiptoe nor yet 


The broad stairway sucks the men off 


an excess of orderliness. 
shuffle, but walk quietly and with respectful glances 
toward the man on the platform. It 
peculiar ascendancy 


is quite clear 
that he exercises a over them. 
The chairs, except at the tables, soon fill—and all 
vacant with 


silent, motionless, respectful—all eyes 


The Needs of the Needy 


HERE is a sense of order and discipline. The 

l personal appearance is much better than one 
would expect of men who are seeking a free 
breakfast. them 
They look in the main like self-respecting 
laborers. Here and there the skilled mechanic may 
be picked out; and quite a number are evidently of 
the clerical or salesman Many 


spaces become packed standing men, 


and appetite! 


Some of have had a clean shave 


manual 


class. have 


small 


fine heads and good faces. Some are scrupulously 
neat in the small detail of dress. The collar may be 
soiled or the tie frayed, but is carefully ad- 


justed, and the hair fastidiously combed. 


each 


What we have before us is just six or eight hundred 
ordinary males of the species who are down on their 
luck, perhaps, more only 
They are of every class and kind—but 
with the foreign element small, I should say. Break- 
fastlessness is the common denominator. Each is here 
because of the reproaches of an empty stomach. 


some, habitually so, but 


temporarily. 


I spoke of the preternatural quietness. 

“T insist upon it,” said Dr. Myers, with a little snap 
of the eye that makes one realize that what he insists 
upon he gets. “You see, it is better for the men, they 
like it that way; noise irritates them; this silence is 
soothing to their nerves. Did you ever sit up all night 
in a railroad train? Do you remember how mean and 
irritable you felt? Well, that’s the way with these 
men. Some of them have lain on hard floors, some 
have slept in stables and lumberyards and box cars. 
They are worried and anxious about getting a job, and 
this quiet, this orderliness, accompanied sometimes by 
the soft strumming of the piano, all has a good effect 
upon their nerves.” 


A Steward and His Stewardship 
this Rev. 


ISK, considerate, common-sense man 
W Johnston Myers, who, something against his 
will, as we shall later see, has done what he 
was set to do. 

Quite evidently this is not the familiar bread-line 
dispensation. They are fed, but as men and not as 
animals. Food for thought is provided. 
hope are warmed. 


The cockles of 
Self-respect is bolstered. They are 
met face to face as upstanding men, and not as discoun 
tenanced creatures whom society has somehow disre- 
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The men get this food spiced with much good flow 
of talk from the well-filled mind of a man 
who knows much that it is well to say 


garded or misplaced. The very method of securing 
breakfast is turned into a little drill that teaches habits 
They may sit down to 
take this food not merely like men, but like gentlemen. 

Helpers were now laying down the bread at every 
place and filling the coffee cups. At a word from Dr. 
Myers men begin to rise from the seats in front and 
file in to the tables. 

“Walk quietly!" commands the master of the parlia 
“Stand straight—no shuffling—don’t hit the 
you know what that means without my telling 
you—sometimes a man will lurch against a table and 
away goes all the coffee!” 


of discipline and self-respect. 


ment. 
tables 


These words are not spoken autocratically, but as 
if in a spirit of camaraderie—and so they. were re 
ceived, good-humoredly, but with careful heed. 

While these men are being seated, not another foot 
has shifted throughout the hall, though the broad stair 
way is packing with the steady inflow from the street, 


like a chute at the stockyards. Immediately before 
the doctor yawn the six or eight rows of empty chairs 
just vacated by those who have passed to the tables. 
You would think it natural to pass some of the stand- 
ing men into these seats. But no—not at all. 

The square deal—the game of life played fair—first 
first order—discipline—self-control 
these are the constitutional elements in this parliament. 


come, served 


The Parliament in Session 


T THE word of command from the doctor every 
A seated man advances by a plan of progression, 
till the first-rank chairs are filled and the first 
rank of standing men have filled the rear ranks of 
chairs. By this plan every man receives his meal in 
the order in which he comes to the hall; the monot- 
ony of waiting is broken and an actual sense of getting 
somewhere is instilled in a discouraged breast by the 
regularity and that 
steaming cup for which the man may have walked 
five miles and waited longingly many hours, 

Every ten or twelve minutes the tables were emptied 
and refilled, Leth with food and diners. The fed were 
at liberty to retire, but I noticed many of them, like 
Mary’s lamb, lingered patiently about, as if hanging 
upon the words of Dr. Myers, for while the men ate 
in relays of one hundred, he continued to speak. This, 
indeed, was one of the secrets of the relay method. 
The men get this food spiced with much good flow of 
talk from the well-filled mind of a man who, out of 
long experience, knows much that it is well to say. 

What was said was not preaching 


sureness of progression toward 


in the popular 


sense — not goody-goody, sweet-by-and-by talk — and 
there was no discussion of the social philosophies 


either. In fact, when it comes to social theories, Dr. 
Myers might be regarded as a bit old-fashioned. He 
talked to these men in a fatherly sort of 
counseled honesty, and he counseled virtue. 
“Most of you know why you are here,” he said. “I 
don’t. You think it over. You work it out. Get your- 
selves right on the inside. A job and good clothes will 
follow that unfailingly.” He lays much stress on 
kindliness and the value to the individual of 
feeling kindly toward every other individ 
ual. He throws this in frequently almost 
as if resorting to the suggestion method 
of the hypnotist. “Everybody here is 
feeling kindly now,” he will keep say- 
ing. “We feel kindly toward every- 
G body, toward the church, and toward 
4 society, and toward the Govern- 
Z ment. We know why we are here 
and we are thankful for this op- 
portunity for a little rest and a 
little food, and we are going to lift 


way. He 


G , 4 é 

Yj ourselves up into the place in soci- 

Z ety to which we belong and of which 

GZ we are going to show ourselves 
4 worthy.” And Dr. Myers not only 

talks to these men sanely and of 

his best, but he brings others to ad- 

: dress them, and not just garrulous 

talk-easies, either. Frequently they are 

\d men of note, 

whose names the breakfastless ones know 

very well from the newspapers. Such a near 

view of forceful personalities is in itself both 

stimulating and educative. It incites thought, kin- 
dies ambition, and gives the soul a push. 

The morning of my visit United States Senator Sher- 
man of Illinois was to make the special address, and 
the men were allowed to supply the text of his utter- 
ances by 







business or professional 


Some of these were ex- 
ceedingly pertinent. They will reflect more than any 
telling the character of the men. 

“Cannot the Government do something to protect 
these migratory birds of labor’—yes, it was his own 
phrase—‘as they go about the country?” asked one. 
He elaborated his query, speaking of the requirement 
of a vast amount of unskilled labor for short terms of 
employment, to do the winter logging, to harvest the 
autumn grain, to build the railroads and the bridges 
and dig the canals: he told how it was necessary for 
the good of the country that these workers should 
move from place to place, and complained that they 
were often confused with the tramp and hampered or 
hounded by the peace officers throughout the country. 
He wanted to know if the Government could not find 
it to its interest to transport these men free or at a 
very low rate from one place of work to another and 
guarantee them some sort of protection as they trav- 
eled, whether it transported them or not. 

“Some of our brothers,” (Continued on page 26) 


asking questions. 
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How Poor Is Alaska? 


UST HOW POOR IS ALASKA? That question is pertinent in 


view of the Senate 


Ss passage of the Chamberlain Bill, and it 


is put to us by 8S. E. Wuirine of Cambridge, Mass. “Since 
you advocate Government ownership of Alaskan railways,” he 
writes, “it would be appropriate for you to answer the inclosed 
editorial that recently appeared in the Boston ‘Herald.’” Let us 
instead print part of the editorial opposite certain passages from 
the report of Mr. Lane, Secretary of the Interior: 


THE Boston “HERALD” 

The Chamberlain Railroad Bill... 
provides for some 700 miles of track, 
at a cost of $35,000,000, to run from 
the ports of Valdez or Cordova to 
Fairbanks, Alaska. ... Excepting the 
comparatively small strip of land 
warmed by the Japan current... 
Alaska represents a desolate country, 
the attempt to resuscitate which is as 
hopeless as pouring gold dollars into 
the shaft of one of its abandoned gold 
mines. ... Fairbanks, the largest and 
most imposing city of northern Alaska, 
and the terminal of the proposed rail- 
road, fifteen years ago had 18,000 in- 
habitants. Last summer there were 
but 5,000 and their number will be 
halved during the winter. ... The rea- 
son ison the surface. Alaska presents no 
agricultural possibilities whatever. .. . 
The “natural resources” are a_ joke. 

. Manufacturing is out of the ques- 
tion. ... The Chamberlain Bill is 
merely another attempt to mulct poor 
Uncie Sam... and those who unsel- 
fishly support the measure do it only 


SECRETARY LANE 

For almost a generation it was the 
rich harvest field of a single company. 
Individual fortunes have been made in 
that country larger than the price paid 
to Russia for the whole territory. How 
rich its waters are we know; .. . how 
rich its lands are in gold and copper, 
coal and oil, iron and zine, no one 


knows. ... However, no other sec- 
tion of our land to-day makes 80 rich 
a promise. And in agriculture the 


Government itself has demonstrated 
that it will produce all that can be 
raised in the Scandinavian countries. 

. It has been estimated that there 
are 50,000,000 acres of this land that 
will make homes. ... There are al- 
most unlimited quantities of a high- 
grade lignite in the interior which 
may not stand extended storage or 
transportation. This could be converted 
into electricity at the mouth of the mines 
and widely distributed for lighting, heat- 
ing, and power. ... There are two well- 
known fields of a high-grade bitumi- 
nous coal and some anthracite. These 


through ignorance based on maudlin pa- are the fields which have given rise to 
triotism and misguided sentimentality. the troubles with which all are familiar, 
Now, of course, the Boston “Herald” may have better information 
on this subject than the Secretary of the Interior. 


Alternating Alaska 

EFORE THE THEORETICAL CONSERVATIONISTS butted in, 

there was no question at all of Alaska’s wealth in natural re- 
sources. In the heat of the Pinchot controversy with RicHarp ACHILLES 
Ba.uincer, Secretary of the Interior under the old régime, we were 
asked why we didn’t peaceably let benevolent capitalists develop the 
Territory’s rich coal mines and enjoy their opportunities—as every 
capitalist should. Alaska teemed with gold, copper, and other min- 
erals—why hold back the panting desires of private enterprise to please 
the crazy whim of that man Pincnor? Alaska had enormous agri- 
cultural possibilities—why not let the railroads have the harbor lands 
and build into the interior and open it up? Why strangle an empire 
in the name of Conservation? And to-day the newspapers that ex- 
press the views of the capitalists who talked thus not very long ago 
assume so doleful a tone in telling of Alaskan poverty and retro 
gression that one is moved to urge, not a Government railway, but 
a rescue party to bring in the handful of forlorn survivors. What, 
inquires Mr. Wuitine of Cambridge, is the explanation? 


What Are the Facts? 

T IS PERHAPS not wholly a coincidence that Alaska’s unspeak- 

able natural poverty was not discovered by the Tory press till it 
became a first-rate argument against that heinously ‘ socialistic” 
enterprise, the Government railway. The Boston ‘‘ Herald” trag- 
ically argues against constructing a. road on the plea that only 
16,000 tons of freight was delivered in the town of Fairbanks all 
last year. The lack of a railway may be one reason why Fairbanks 
handles no more freight. Where would Boston stand if all railway 
facilities were suddenly cut off? Moreover, more than one railway 
and canal has in the past been built to develop and satisfy demand 
rather than to meet a preexisting need for transportation. Consider 
our Western railways. Consider Suez—or Panama. To believe, “all 
at once and nothing first,” that Alaska has no future—well, it comes 
as a shock. Of course it may be true. The Controller Bay water- 
front grabbers, BALLINGEeR, PINcHort, and the rest of us may have been 
fighting over mere shadows all the while. Perhaps it is foolish to 
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mention it here, but we recall the statement of the superintendent 
of the Alaskan reindeer herds that these interesting animals have 
increased from a thousand or so twenty years ago to over thirty-five 
thousand; that reindeer meat and hides will soon be exported to the 
States, and that the supposedly worthless tundra of Alaska can 
furnish pasture for ten million reindeer. Maybe there are other 
resources of which our standpat friends are temporarily oblivious. 
A privately owned railway would find lots of them. 


Acquired Wisdom 
X-SENATOR DEPEW is a good sport. At a Republican Club din- 
ner in New York, on the night of January 24, he said: 
I have seen the country go to the devil several times—but it always came 
out a little better. 


It Makes a Difference 

HE CHARLOTTE (N. C.) “NEWS AND OBSERVER?” and the 

Concord (N. C.) “Daily Tribune” invite us to join them in com- 
mending the work of Senator Simmons of North Carolina as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the Senate in charge of the recent 
tariff bill. Mr. Simmons was a member of the Senate when the Payne 
Aldrich Tariff Bill was passed in 1909. At that time he gave mate- 
rial help to the Republicans in keeping a high tariff on lumber and 
voted with ALpricu on many other schedules. In addition, he was a 
friend of Hines and Lorimer, and voted for Lortmer’s retention in the 
Senate. For these acts he was naturally under suspicion in his capac- 
itv of Democratic leader in the late tariff session. Our North Caro- 
lina contemporary now points out that the New York “World” and the 
Baltimore “Sun” have forgiven the North Carolina Senator, and says: 

If the “Review of Reviews” and CoL.ier’s will follow the “Sun” and come 
around to Senator SimMMOoNs the thing will be about unanimous. 

In this demand for commendation the North Carolina papers are 
joined by the “Times” of Shreveport, La. : 

It will be recalled that Senator StmMons was called a pronounced reactionary 

and a near Republican. The Democrats of North Carolina were told that he 
couldn't be trusted, that he was in league with special privilege and that in the 
matter of the tariff in particular he would be found siding with the beneficiaries 
of the protective principle. CoLLierR’s WEEKLY and MARK SULLIVAN were espe- 
cially prominent in the effort to retire Simmons to private life, waging a relent- 
less warfare upon him up to the time when the people of North Carolina, turning 
deaf ears to their appeals, returned Senator SimMMoNs to his seat in the Upper 
House of Congress. In view of Senator SiImMons’s record as chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, which had the handling of the tariff bill after 
it left the House, CoLLier’s owes him an apology. 
We are entirely content to record the fact of Senator Stmmons’s 
return to the fold, but we think we will let him abide in the faith 
a little longer before we join in any canonization. Our test of 
a Democrat and tariff reformer is not what he does when there 
is a real Democrat in the White House backed by a_ thorough- 
going public sentiment and he cannot do otherwise. 


Is There a Third? 
HO WRITES THE BEST “COLYUM” in any daily paper in 
this country?) We hear some answering “B. L. T. of the Chicago 
‘Tribune, ” while others loudly back “F. P. A., now of the New York 
‘Tribune.’ Is there any third Tribune, or any other daily, which can 
boast an equal to Messrs. TayLor or ADAMS as a “colyum” conductor? 
If so, do let us hear, for we'd like to rush in a subscription to that sheet. 


Terpsichorean 
H VERY DANCE has its day, passes, and is forgotten. 
. Swift from shine to shade 
The roaring generations flit and fade, 

each capering to its own special measure and each piously reprehend- 
ing the saltations of its successors. Only the waltz eternally survives, 
and because (for a guess) it has been the most rhythmic, the most 
poetic of all dances. For a like reason the one step, under some one of 
its many aliases, is here to stay. It is a prospect which we are unable 


to view with any marked degree of horror. Doubtless the present inno-. 


vations, with their pulsating meter, are at times performed immodestly. 
But that there is anything inherently evil in them, one may, from the 
side lines, doubt. For one thing, they demand a sustained and consider 
able activity. Exercise is a powerful solvent of ill manners. More col 
lars than high resolutions will be melted, one suspects, and shirt bosoms, 
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‘ather than moral principles, succumb to the lure of the foot-fretting 
tempo. For our part we choose to be optimistic about the turkey trot, 
the one step, the tango, et id omne genus, holding that, in respect to the 


light fantastic toe, one may still trip without falling from grace. 


The Story of One Town 
is the town in eastern Pennsylvania that most 


| Ppt pieny i 

A people heard of for the first time when a mob raided the hos- 
pital, took a negro murderer from his cot there, and burned him alive. 
Yet the people who live there are not, at nost times, very different 
from those in other American towns. No one was punished for that 
hideous lynching, but a county judge got back at Coatesville by with- 
drawing the liquor licenses. Later, the Chester County Grand Jury 
noted a marked decrease in crime. Says the Grand Jury: 

The debasing influence of the saloon has been so apparent in a majority of the 
~ases that we feel compelled to make the observation that the general public must pay 
the price for permitting the existence of these highly objectionable sources of crime. 
After almost a vear of drought, the merchants of Coatesville are 
outspoken in declaring that the closing of their five saloons has not 
been the detriment they feared. It The local 
trust company has had more deposits than ever before in its history. 
The 1913 Christmas funds of this trust company and of the national 
bank (made up of small deposits during the vear, drawn out for 
Christmas amounted to over $50,000. More small accounts 
were opened than ever before. Though the mills which employ most 
of the inhabitants have not greatly prospered, no one seems particu- 
larly hard up—tariff or no tariff. Three or four businesses, however, 
have really suffered from the closing of the Coatesville saloons: the 
charity business—there haven't been many to cover; the 
police business—there haven't been so many arrests to make; and a 
few side lines, like wife beating, murder, and burning negroes alive. 


False Hopes 


has boosted business. 


money ) 


SO “cases” 


ft. X1OD MR. MUNSEY owns so many newspapers and magazines that 
he cannot be expected to know what goes into them all,even in the 
advertising columns. One of Mr. MuNseEy’s newspapers, however, needs 
a little absent treatment, for the Washington “Times” is still publish- 
ing fulsome eulogies of the Great American Fraud. Of all mean ways 
of making money, making well men sick, sick men sicker, and holding 
out false hopes to real sufferers seem to us the most contemptible. 
One reason why the fakery ads have no business in the “Times” is that 
Mr. Munsey’s Washington newspaper has fought the pure-food fight 
with uncommon zeal, supporting Dr. Witry through all his difficulties. 


To Be Read February 14 


pe E FOLKS find everything recent worse than what is old. Among 
other things the behavior of youth is condemned as more thought- 
less and inconsequential than ever before. The young girl is called 
unconscionably silly in regard to men. But just read this confession 
of a voung girl in 1754: 

Last Friday was St. Valentine’s Day, and the night before I got five bay 
leaves and pinned four on the corners of my pillow and the fifth to the middle; 
and then if I dreamt of my sweetheart, Berry said we should be married before 
the year was out. But to make it more sure, I boiled an egg hard and took out 
the yolk and filled it with salt: and when I went to bed ate it, shell and all, 
without speaking or drinking after it. We also wrote our lovers’ names upon 
bits of paper, and rolled them up in clay and put them into water; and the first 
that rose was to be our valentine. Would you think it?—Mr. Blossom was my 
man. I lay abed and shut my eyes all the morning till he came to our house, 
for I would not have seen another man before him for all the world. 


Probably the popular song to-day is the most inane form that the alpha- 
bet has ever taken. And yet in the eighteenth century “The Cabinet 
of Love; or Cupid’s Repository” used to contain this sort of thing: 

The beauties of her polished mind, 

It needs no lover's eye to find: 

The hermit freezing in his cell, 

Might wish the gentle FLAvra well. 


Certainly the gentle Fravia deserved “the hook.” And just listen: 
You are the girl I take delight in 
Much more than haddock, smelts, or whiting. 
This may not be quite so bad as the contemporary popular song, 
but it isn’t worlds away. Possibly, after all, our predecessors didn’t 
have so much on us in the line of perfection. 


Ly 








OLD OS? 


A Master Workman 


ILLIAM GARSTANG, general master car builder for two Ohio 

railroads, has retired after fifty active years that began when 
passenger cars were lighted by sperm candles. For twelve years past 
he has been chairman of the Committee on Standard Wheels, whose 
work has reduced the number of designs for freight-car wheels from 
forty-five to three. He has done a good job, and the results will 
live after him. What will the railroads be like when the new gen- 
eration, building on such achievements, has served fifty years? 


Why So Few Murphys? 


N PHILADELPHIA, as in New York and Boston, also England, 

Scotland, and Wales, the name is Smith. Murphy 
comes in as name number thirteen—and we don’t understand. It can’t 
be because the Irish are searce in Philadelphia; every sixth Phila- 
delphian is Irish himself or has one Irish parent. This means that 
the old town has a bigger Irish population than county Tipperary or 
Limerick or Kilkenny. But where are the Murphys? They come in 
number three in Boston, number four in New York. Yet the Irish 
are relatively more numerous in Philadelphia than in either of these 
cities. Philadelphia has more Kellys than Murphys. Why? It 
up to some one of the name to explain this. 


A Reckless Race 


HE PROVIDENT ENGLISH, the sober English, the frugal 

English, even the humorless English—it is all a myth. Wit- 

ness the Rector of Bishopsbourne and his letter to the London “Times” 
anent the country laborer: 


commonest 


is 


Can you find space to print the weekly budget for the food of a countryman, 
his wife, and four young children? Bread, 21 loaves, 3d.; tea or tea and 
cocoa, 1s. 14%4d.; butter, 1 pound, or margarine, 2 pounds, 1s.; cheese, 4 pounds, 
at &Sd., 2s. Sd.; sugar, 4 pounds, 8d.; bacon, meat, and suet, 3s. 6d.; oddments, 
salt, pepper, matches, etc., 14%4d.; flour, 9d.; currants, 4d.; treacle or jam, 4d. 
Total weekly cost, 15s. 9d. If each of the six persons has three meals a day, this 
works out at 144d. per meal. ... No one can say that it is extravagant. 


Ds. 


Extravagant? Lorp bless you, what vou need is an infant industry 
food trust or two to be ruined by a Wilson tariff. 


Industrial Justice 
— FORD’S gigantic plan for an eight-hour day and a mini- 
mum wage of $5 per day has been given the notice it deserves, 
but our journalists miss one of the more important economic points 
of it. The facts seem to be that the plant has been built out of earn- 
ings and that no securities have been sold to the public. The capital 
stock is $2,000,000 and there are no bonds. How foolish and wrong 
this must appear to the average Wall Street “operator” when he notes 
that last year’s profits were about $35,000,000! On this earning 
power as a base our talented “financiers” would easily build you a 
capitalization of at least $400,000,000. They weuld issue and reissue, 
sell and resell, incorporate and reincorporate and concoct the old 
hodgepodge of preferred and common, bonds and debentures, holding 
companies and supply companies, that is so familiar a sight in our 
business history. The sponge of “securities” and “rights” which could 
easily be devised would absorb even these enormous earnings as the 
Sahara Desert sucks up the babbling brook. The business would stag- 
ger along and labor would be paid the “market rates” of wages. This 
is where Henry Forp is “utopian.” He has refused to burden a great 
enterprise with the false and parasitic capitalism which has blighted 
so many of our railroads and mills. The business is enormously suc- 
cessful so that the results are startling, but Mr. Forp’s great departure 
lies in that he has given the enterprise the benefit of its own power. In 
doing so he has shown us what the business of the future is to be like. 


The Good Fight 
[* IT, as most writers assume, much easier to be good in the coun- 
try? We doubt it. Morality is still a matter of the individual 
soul, not a by-product of topography, race, or social position. The 
struggle against temptation is not over when you have attained a 
minimum wage, put something in the bank, or bought a house of 
your own. Those who lose the fight against animalism lose it as 
disastrously in the most beautiful orchards and meadows as in the 
garish shadows of South Clark Street or Broadway. Other things help 
or hinder, but salvation is individual to-day just as it always has been. 
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Keeping Up with Father Time 


HEN winter descends upon the farm and 

drapes itself gracefully over the cornfield, 

the twine binder, the kitchen pump, the 

straw pile. and the rural mail box, the 
farmer no longer sits by the kitchen fire and reads 
a file of almanacs for recreation. Instead he goes 
down to the State University, enrolls in an agricul- 
tural short course, and returns ten days later so 
stuffed and distended with information regarding 
stock judging, soil fertility, and crop rotation that he 
turns the parlor into a laboratory and refuses to al- 
low his wife to sweep up the mud which he has 
tracked in onto the kitchen floor until he has analyzed 
the same with a high-power microscope. 

Every year hundreds of farmers flock into the 
various State schools of agriculture for tabloid wisdom. 
They crowd the senior, the coed, and the flossy little 
sophomore with his straight front hair and cube-cut 
clothes clear off the campus, and fill it instead with 
big-booted sons of toil who wouldn’t know a college 
yell from a quarrel in the Poland-China department 
of the old home farm. They are leaving hobnailed 
boot tracks as customs and traditions too. 

There was a time in college history when it was 
considered a crime to lead a cow into a classroom. 
But now professors lead whole classes into cow stables, 
and if some graceless joker were to imprison a pig 
in chapel, the head of the agricultural department 
would probably lecture half an hour upon its physi- 
cal development. 


More Truth Than Poetry in This 
State universities are getting to be tre- 


, | SHE St: 
mendously useful to the farmers. Sut their 


short courses should be extended to include 
other taxpayers. If the farmer can drop into a uni 
versity and load himself down to the Plimsoll mark 
with condensed wisdom in ten sixteen-hour days, why 
can’t the rest of us? Take the subject of plumbing. 
for instance. The average man finishes his education 
about plumbing when he learns to spell the word. For 
the rest of his life the highest-priced labor in the 
world grabs him by the throat and shakes a $5 bill out 
of him whenever a pipe freezes in his home. Think of 
the amount of money and conversation a short course 
in plumbing would save a harassed nation! 

Of course a man could not learn to pipe his resi 
dence in ten days, but he could in this time pick up 
enough scientific lore to dredge out the kitchen-sink 
waste pipe or go at a faucet in a masterful way with 
a wrench when it insisted on leaking. 

Some universities are already giving ten-day courses 
in the psychology of the gasoline engine. Others 
are giving short courses in domestic science and for 


estry. 
But many far-reaching fields are being left un- 
touched. Those who contribute money and children 


to the State institutions of learning, and who have 
to stay at home themselves, submerged in ignorance, 
should rise as one man and demand brief tabloid 
courses in chicken raising, the testing of gas and 
electric meters, the réading of railroad time-tables, 
the tango in its various forms and stages, the extrac- 
tion of loans from a banker without resorting to crime, 
the diagnosis of golf faults by the possessor thereof 
instead of by well-meaning friends, politics, and how 
to avoid the same, and “How to talk about Europe 
in self-defense without resorting to the payment of 
steamer fare.” 

A short course in each of these subjects would in- 
crease the sum of human wisdom several hundred 
per cent. But what is better, human happiness would 
for once move up along with wisdom. 


One Might Live on a Million 


HOSE Americans who live near the Mexican 
| border these days behold some queer and edifs 
ing things. 

Not long ago a Mexican walked into the new hotel 
of which Corpus Christi, Texas, is so justly proud and 
asked fer a room with the air of a man who was just 
relaxing from a great strain. He wanted a quiet 
room with bath, and he got it. He asked for the lo- 
cation of the best bank in town. The clerk informed 














By George F itch 
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ILLUSTRATED BY C. 


him. Then the traveler leaned upon the hotel desk and 
drew a deep breath as if making up for a good many 
short ones in the immediate past. 

“I’ve just gotten out of Mexico,” he said nervously. 
“They got everything I had in the world,” he con- 
tinued sorrowfully, “except a million dollars.” 

His eves gleamed and he thumped his coat over his 
inside breast pocket. “I’ve got it here, and it’s go- 
ing into the bank this minute,” he said firmly, “and 
no more Mexico for me.” 

Of course the price of living around here is going 
up steadily, but at that a man with a million is likely 
to be happier on this side of the Rio Grande than a 
man with fifteen million who lives on the other side 
and isn’t running a revolution of his own. 


Beacon Lights of Obscurity 
from time to time, 


E PROPOSE to disclose, fr 
the records of certain great Americans who 


have earned immortal fame by their heroism, 
through 


ability, or success, and yet who have not, 
been embalmed in 
Among these 


some oversight, 
history to any extent. 
are the following: 
KENNEDY, ANDREW, New York City 
Hero. On the evening of Novembe: 
18 last, Mr. Kennedy entered a well 
known Broadway restaurant with 
his own wife. He checked his coat 
and hat. After waiting fifteen min 
utes to be seated he gave a small 
order and waited forty-five 
to be served. 


minutes 
Upon leaving, he tipped 





the waiter one penny for services rendered and recovered 
his coat and hat without the loss of any additional cash. 


Jones, J. ANpbREW, Chicago—Finan- 
cier. Mr. Jones is a cheese merchant and 
after fourtcen years of hard work had 
saved up $500. On the 17th of last July 
he had a chance to spend this money 
for a second-hand automobile worth 
$1,600, and was offered unlimited credit 
by the garage owning the automobile. 
Vr. Jones instead of buying the auto- 


mobile bought a bond. 


SAMUELSON, 
Minneapolis—/atriot. 
owns a small home in an unimproved 
section of the city, and had for years 
endeavored to have a sidewalk laid on 
his street. During the election of 1898 
he was approached by a candidate for 
alderman, who offered, if Mr. Samuel- 
son would support him, to secure the 
sidewalk, an electric light in front of 
his residence, and a job in the street 
department for his son. Vr. 
the other candidate 
for the place. 


What Will Uncle Joe Say Now? 


HE cruelest feature about the revival of business 
is the fact that it didn’t happen until after the 
Republican National Committee had decided that 


it could elect a president in 1916 with the bread line and 
nothing else for a platform. This means another trip 


JOHN, 
This great man 


Samuelson supported 


because he was a better man 





to Washington by the committee at a time when the 
railroad pass is distressingly shy and elusive. 


Still, $7.85 Is $7.85 


, / SHE Germans are nothing if not practical. An 
unemotional Prussian scientist has been assay 
ing the human body and has discovered that its 

value as junk is $7.85. 

The fat is worth $2.60; the albumen at present egg 
rates about $3.50, and there is enough phosphorus to 
put heads on 2,000 matches. There is enough iron 
to make a shingle nail and enough lime to whitewash 
a small henhouse. 

It thus seems that death would greatly enhance 
the value of some citizens even at the German scien- 
tist’s rate. But even science overlooks things oc- 
casionally. Many men would reveal other valuable 
material if scrapped. Take, for instance, the man who 
capitalizes an impoverished hole in the ground in a 
Western State and sells $1,000,000 of gold-mining stock 
based on an annual output of four ounces of old iron 
and a suspender button. 

He could be melted down into 150 pounds of the 
finest brass. 

Consider the alderman who goes his way voting 
away franchises in spite of the frantic objections of 
the citizens. 

At the present price of leather his hide would bring 
in twice $7.85. After the young Congressman has 
bowed to the will of the old-timers for a few months 
his backbone would yield enough Para rubber to 
make an automobile tire; while if the supply of ivory 
ever runs out enough can be gotten from the heads 
of a few prominent ex-railroad presidents of the 


“hands-off-and-let-me-ruin-this-railroad-myself” kind 
to preserve the noble game of billiards for many 


years. 
Man is a mine of materials, precious, and otherwise, 
and the German scientist has only scratched the surface. 


The New Family Cement 
E ARE firmly convinced that universal suffrage 
is coming just in time to prevent the break- 
ing up of the American home through the in- 
ability of the husband and wife to converse with each 
other with mutual enjoyment and understanding. 

This is an age of feverish thirst for knowledge in 
this country. 

Day after day the American wife does up her house- 
work in a hurry and goes to her club where she dis- 
cusses “The Montessori System,” “The Influence of 
Hegel,” “The Food Value of Proteids,’ “The Influence 
of the Renaissance on Pullman Decoration,” “The 
Crypticism of Shaw,” “Suggestion as a Means of Dis- 
cipline,” and other important subjects of the day illus- 
trated with maps and diagrams. 

Morning after morning, on the other hand, the 
American husband leaps from the breakfast table and 
bolts for the city where he soaks himself in lore upon 
such burning questions as “The Street Car Service,” 
“The Effect of the Currency Bill on Stocks,” “The 
Need of More Card Tables in the Club,” “The In- 
creasing Whenceness of the White Hope,’ “The Im- 
mortality of Christy Mathewson,” “The Ballistic Ef- 
fects of Reverse English,” and “The Growing Fierce- 
ness of the Cost of Living.” 

Evening after evening husband and wife meet at 
the dinner table (in towns under five thousand, the 
supper table) with nothing to discuss but the above 
subjects. jut the topics which have occupied the 
husband all day are unknown to the wife, 
the subjects upon which the wife has been pain- 
fully cording up knowledge would give the hus- 
band mild convulsions if he attempted to understand 
them. 

Into the American family, which has been fast 
drifting apart into isolated fields of knowledge, poli- 
tics now comes as a boon and a cement. 

In those States which have adopted suffrage, hus- 
bands and wives are now talking freely together 
along common lines of research and the need of a 
wider education, for the business-getting husband 
is becoming less painfully apparent to him = as 
he clusters by his own fireside. 


while 
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N the morning of the first day of the new 
year a dense crowd, estimated as not less 





than 20,000 persons, waited on a plain outside 
y of Jerusalem. The center of interest was a big 
Z glistening monoplane. With the French aviator 
Z Bonnier at the wheel, it had swooped down 
Z from the sky late in the afternoon of the previ- 
j ous day. Our photograph above is a glimpse 
Z of the machine and some of the excited citizens 
Z who surrounded it on New Year’s morning. 
j M. Bonnier gave the spectators no chance to 
Z complain about delays. He waved good-by, and 
Z the monoplane swiftly glided upward, and sailed 
Y 


away toward Port Said. 
Another aeroplane was soaring over Constan- 
tinople at the time, and from it a photographer " 
snapped our twentieth-century picture of the six- 
teenth-century Mosque of the Sultan Suleiman. 
Copyright 1914 by G, Frank Worts 
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Yj iene 
j “Bg three more months of glory 
j are left to the Imperator. In 
j May the Vaterland, of the same de- 


sign as the Imperator but surpassing 
her in every dimension, will take pos- 
session of the title of “the world’s 
largest steamship.” Our table shows 
how the two ships compare in size: 
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Imperator Vaterland 
919 feet Length 950 feet 
98 feet Beam 100 feet 


52,000 tons Burden 58,000 tons 


WL 


Our photograph at the left was 
snapped in the shipyard at Hamburg 
as one of the Vaterland’s huge funnel 
casings, 62 feet high and 20x30 
across, was being lowered into place. 
The Vaterland’s first sailing from 
New York is to be June 16. 
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| Hawaii to Ireland 
GZ L 

Y 

] ] Via Wirel. 

] j 1a 77veéless 
y} Z 

Z Z SERIES of high-power wireless 
j ae 

Z stations now in course of con 
Z y struction soon will make it possible 
Z Z to send messages through the air iZ 
% Z from Ireland to Hawaii. At the base 
Y of Koko Head volcano on the Ha- 





waiian Island of Oahu the world's 
tallest masts are being erected—steel 
poles varying in height from 330 to 
475 feet. Our photograph at the right, 
taken from a height the equivalent 
of thirty stories, shows how the masts 
are installed. The man cage rises 
with the work, bolting half sections 
of pressed steel together as it climbs. 
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Blasting under water near the entrance to Tandem Locks 





A Modern “Northwest 
Passage” Which Will 
Open a Rich Inland 
Empire to the Sea 
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~~” At Big Eddy. Mount 


Hood looms in the bac ground 








The basin of Tandem Locks cost two and one-half years’ work. It 
is 700 feet long, 80 deep and 60 in width—all cut through hard lava 


Y THE end of 1914 a rich region of waterway on the Columbia River will 

the Northwest which often is de be open to steamship traffic. The lower 
scribed as an “inland empire” will find reaches of the Snake River will be navi 
itself further enriched by the possession gable also; and river towns in Idaho, 
of a score of ports. When the S\%-mile even above Lewiston, may then = ship 
canal which the Government is carving freight by water to the Pacific. The canal 
through basalt cliffs and shifting sands, has required much skillful work in engi 
between the towns of The Dalles and neering. It has been building for eight 
Celilo, Ore., is completed, 400 miles of years and will cost more than $4,500,000 
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The Columbia will be opened from Astoria to Priest Rapids, a distance of four hundred miles 
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Where the canal circles the boiling currents of Celilo Falls 
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THE NEW CHAIRMAN of Colorado’s 
Democratic State Central Committee is 
Mrs. Gertrude A. Lee, who trained for the . 
job by serving four years as vice chairman a 
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"T°WICE AS MANY MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS were killed in the Central Alps in 1913 as in 1901; 
Y and the total number of fatalities in twelve years has reached 1,220. These figures, from the Y) 
official statistics just published by the Swiss Alpine Club, appear less startling, however, when the 
rapidly increasing popularity of mountain sport is considered. The sort of thrill-seeking illustrated 
in our snapshot above is risky, but the collectors of statistics upon mountain climbing contend that 
4 most of the victims of serious Alpine accidents are the overconfident adventurers who scorn guides 
% aaa Zs 
4 A 
Photograph by . 4 
Robert Mille: p-- 
if 
NEW PUBLIC 
inns OFFICE was tif 
Ubi created in Los An- UY Yi 
geles the other day 
when Walton J. Wood 
was named as the 
Public Defender of 
Los Angeles County. 
% His duty is to work Sis dae oo ee F Y} 
‘* as diligently in the eS to summon patrolmen 
defense of any ac- . quickly from their posts to the nearest 
At the left: Walton cused person as the police telephone box are being tested in Wash- 
J. Wood, Public District Attorney does ington, D. C., and New York City. Instead of 
Defender in the prosecution r a gong whose sound might be confused with the a 
bells of motor vehicles, or might not be heard UG 
at all, a green light flashes from a signal post 
* = 
= 
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WARNER Dominates at the 


DISTANCE pease Ar the grand opening of the recent ukra-f 
ime held at Madison Square Garden, we rec« 
on the night of November 15. This record in 


snes SagsSeo™ car, the make of the car, and the make of the 
"12234 sen order to get an accurate check on the mat 


The result was as follows: 


87.9% of all the Car; we 
the Famous Magietic 





Model K-3 
$75 





Out of 215 cars equipped with speedometers 189 carrid the m 
We give only those makes regesente 














39 Packard cars carried the magnetic speedometer 5 Le 

24 Pierce-Arrow cars carried the magnetic speedometer 4 St 

15 Renault cars carried the magnetic speedometer 4G 

14 Cadillac cars carried the magnetic speedometer 4W 

4 EE, CRT 11 Stearns cars carried the magnetic speedometer 3 Px 
Bi pt gy 10 Peerless cars carried the magnetic speedometer 3W 
ae eae 7 Chalmers cars carried the magnetic speedometer 3 Si 
7S. G. V. cars carried the magnetic speedometer 2 Fi 

= 6 Locomobile cars carried the magnetic speedometer 2M 

6 Stoddard-Dayton cars carried the magnetic speedometer 2M 

5 Oldsmobile cars carried the magnetic speedometer | 2M 


A Warner Auto-Meter on the dash is the hall mark of an un- welc 

qu uestionably high-gradecar. Car buyers, the country over, determine War 
e quality of the car by the speedometer it carries. Itis the very first tatio: 
trade marked accessory looked for. It is the one thing that cannot be the c: 
hidden. If it isa Warner no questions will be asked. Every dealer - Any 


Stewart-Warner Speeomet 


BRANGES: 


Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Boston Pittbtgh 
Detroit New York Atlanta Buffalo 


Factories: Beloit, Wisc., and Chicago, IIl. 








Justice J. W. Gerard and Mrs. Reggie Vanderbilt, 
They use Warner Auto-Meters 
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, a Mrs. Godfrey Preece and Mrs. H. R. R. Coles. 
— 1 * They use Warner Auto-Meters al »' -?- 
iss N. J. 
5 They 
Mr. Pembroke Jones and Mr. Pembroke Jones, Jr. oe, 83 Wt ec 
They use Warner Auto-Meters. car. the mows ten of he Sl 
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the Horse Show 


tultra-fashionable New York Horse Show, 
werecorded every motor car that attended 
cord included the name of the owner of the 
2 of the speedometer used. We did this in 
the matter of speedometer preferences. 


1 A> 
mney 


Madison Square Tower 
New York 


ws were Equipped with 
gietic Speedometer 


rr the magnetic speedometer. The detailed list is below. 
 regesented by two or more cars. 

















5 Lozier cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

4 Stevens-Duryea cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

4 Garford cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

4 Winton cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

3 Panhard cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

3 White cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

3 Simplex cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

2 Fiat cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

2 Metallurgique cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

2 Mercedes cars carried the magnetic speedometer 

2 Minerva cars carried the magnetic speedometer 
welcomes the use of quality accessories, particularly the use of the 
Warner, because it is always in plain sight, and its standing and repu- 
tation is known to every one. It leaves the dealer nothingto sell but 
the car, and in consequence makes the sale of the car that much easier. 

+ Any dealer will gladly put a Warner on your car if you ask for it. 


edometer Corporation 


RANGES : 


Pittbtgh St. Louis London San Francisco Kansas City 
Los Angeles Paris Minneapolis Indianapolis 


And nearly 100 Service Stations 
















Mr. and Mrs. George Gould. They use Warner 


‘ Auto-Meters 
if) = 
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se Iselin and Mrs. Ernest Iselin. 


. Loui 
The Misses Therese and ner Auto-Meters 


They use War 























Guggenhe:m at the 
Auto-Meters 
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Mrs. Joseph H. Choate. She uses Warner 
Auto-Meters 
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Mr. Joseph Harriman. He uses Warner 


Auto-Meters 
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Fingering the Buzz Saw 


OMESICK! That long-legged, sharp-elbowed 

Carter boy sat on the edge of his bunk, bis 

scrawny forearms cramped between  h.» 

bony knees, and moped. No soldier horse- 
play could shake him out of his megrims. He'd run 
away from home at seventeen, got enough of the 
army in two months to last him a lifetinfe, and he 
wanted his mother. Now we will turn to other people 
for a time. 

This was at Alcondones where the Mexican border 
line divides the town at the plaza, with the Sonora 
calabozo on one side, and the Arivapa County court- 
house and jail on the other. Diaz men were strong 
in Alecondones Sonora, but our town was a hotbed of 
expatriated revolutionists, and Lopez 
threatened the garrison from the Mexi- 
ean hills. A battalion of the Federal 
Fifty-ninth held the fort gamely enough 
—all the streets were barricaded and 
sandbagged and there were machine 
guns at every entrance to the town. 
The calabozo was packed with rebel 
suspects, and several times during our 
stay the Diaz Commandante, Senor 
Coronel Don Luis Hidalgo, stood two or 
three of them up in the strong sunlight, 
against a yellow east wall, and shot 
them to death with musketry, and that 
in plain sight of our camp—just as a 
warning to the Maderistas on our side 
of the line, and in defiance of Red 
Lopez and the rebel army. 


"T SHIS may have been good policy 
from the Mexican point of view, 
but it rasped H Troop’s Amer 

ican sense of fair play. An ugly feeling 

of resentment not desirable in a neu 
tral border guard began to manifest 
itself, and it wasn't calmed any when 

a detachment of straw-sombreroed ru- 

rales galloped in one day, leading a bony 

piebald pony, upon which sat, trussed 
like a porker, a nonchalant Yankee 
youth in expensive olive-green hunting 
clothes and a new Baden-Powell hat. 

Of course you’ve guessed that this was 

young Stephen Kephart, whose case 

was so much in the papers in 1911. 

He was little more than a boy, and 
no doubt he had no business adventur- 
ing off into Mexican revolutions. But 
when a lad dreams of pirates and Indians 
and banditti, he doesn’t stop to think 
of national complications. And young 
Kephart lived very close to his Dia- 
mond Dick; he swaggered into that 
earcel door with all the stage sang- 
froid of a condemned aristocrat of the 
Terror! 

Perhaps it would have been better all 
around had we had a more experienced 
officer with K Troop; we had only a 
youngster, solid enough in his way, but 
stiff with formality and obsessed by an 
unthrifty awe of orders; and the orders said and re 
peated—“Fingers off the buzz saw across the border.” 

Everyone will remember how Mrs. Kephart moved 
heaven and earth in her efforts to save her son. One 
day a telegram came from the General 





-~ 
be . 


Mrs. Kephart arrives Arivapa on the three-forty. 
Send a detail to meet her. Show her every considera 
tion but under no circumstances interfere with mat- 
ters in Mevico. 


I was the detail. It was a twelve-mile drive to 
the railroad at Arivapa, and away in the rumbling 
old four-mule army Daugherty, primed with all the 
manners of polite society that my enlistment hadn't 
squeezed out of me, went I, a sergeant of the line. 

The Sunset Express came crawling up out of the 
mirage of that infinite tawny plain, stopped with a 
snort of indignation at being halted at a tank station, 
and out of a forward chair car plumped a dumpy old 
lady with a rusty cotton umbrella in one hand and 9 
voluminous valise in the other. She could not be Mrs. 
Kephart, but no one else left the train. 


HE bore down upon me like a battleship in a sea- 
S way and I smiled. I have since observed that 

people always smile upon meeting Mrs. J. R. 
Carter of Shadrach, Okla., and not in derision. She 
smiles first—smiles with that expanding circle of risi- 
ble ripple that has made the fat face of Mr. John 
Bunnie worth whatever it is to the movies people 
Her eyes seem to read most kindly all the good there 
is in you and to reject the bad, and you have to smile 


E 4 
we 


By Hugh Johnson 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


from pleasure at her inflated valuation. She dropped 
her valise and put both hands on her hips—inspecting 
me from head to foot, and “Be you a_ soldier, mis- 
ter?’ then said she. 

“I try to be.” I grinned. 

“Well, law! How nice and clean you look.” 

“Do I?” And I came as near blushing as a three- 
year sergeant can; “I’m glad.” 

“Now is there a boy in your army named Freddie 


i 
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As she passed the gasping Luis she fetched him a 
blow with her besom that sent him 
staggering and sputtering 


Carter—kind o’ bean-poly and ganglin’-like, he is- 
growin’ still you know—but nice for all that?” 

I said there was. 

“Well, I'm that boy’s mother and I’ve come to git 
him. He run away. What do you think of that?—run 
away! DH bet he’s sick of it—just sick to death. 
Yes, sir, I'm that boy’s mother. What do you think 
of that?’ And she waited for my verdict as though 
this were the most remarkable coincidence in the 
world. 


LESS her heart, she didn’t need to say that she 
B was somebody's mother! Her mouth was firm 

pioneering, and claimstaking, and her little part 
in empire building had done that, but her eyes were 
kind, and sorrow and sympathy had done that. 
Vother was chiseled all over her—her bony, work 
knotted hands, her ample bosom and her seamed 
and sweet old face. 

“I'll take you to him,” I offered. “It’s a twelve 
mile drive.” And so we rattled into camp just as the 
troop had been dismissed from retreat parade. The 
men stood about at a respectful distance while the 
Lieutenant waited for me to get out, salute, and 
report. 

“A luter telegram came, sergeant.” he said; “Mrs. 
Kephart has gone on to Mexico to see President Diaz.” 

He didn’t see who was sitting back of the Daugh- 


erty curtains, but Mrs. Carter had caught sight of her 
boy. She came bundling out of that high-swung ambu- 
lance, an adipose avalanche of maternity. She gath- 
ered her loose-jointed son to her bosom in a two-arm 
sweep that lifted his clumsy feet clear of the ground 
and bent him back two ways from the middle. Just 
the same, it was touching—half the men had turned 
away and blest if I didn’t feel a lump in my own 
throat. Mrs. Carter herself wasn’t the sort to waste 
much time in tears. She straightened her little black 
bonnet with a slap of her hand and dried her eyes on 
a big colored handkerchief. Then she looked about her. 

“Well, T'll swan,” was her comment. “T’ll jest swan 
to goodness.” I did not know what she was swanning 
about, but it turned out to be a sort 
of tolerant amusement that we, and 
most of all our youthful officer, inspired. 

“Be you the boss, or foreman, or 
whatever you call it?” she asked him 
with ber invincible smile. 

“I’m the Lieutenant commanding,” 
he returned with a try at dignity that 
ended in a grin. 

“Lieutenant co-whattling?” she ex- 
ploded. “Why, you're just kiddies— 
poor motherless kiddies stuck out here 
at the flat end of nowhere, and totin’ 
guns! Well, in the life of me I never 
saw nothin’ to beat it—and totin’ guns!” 

It was no place for the Lieutenant’s 
dignity and he retreated, but the men 
swarmed about her like bees about a 
burst watermelon, and we showed her 
our camp kitchen and our quarters. She 
had no open criticism to make -just 
Sakes-alive” and “Swannings-to-good 
ness,” but the waste and hodge-podge 
and bad cooking of a troop field kitchen 
would bring any housewife up in arms, 
and when we bade her good night at the 
door of the wall tent we'd prepared for 
her, there was an ominous light in 
her eye. 

“Go to bed early, boys,” said she; 
“there'll be work to do in the morning.” 


ND there was. She found an old 
ore warehouse as big as a_ bar- 


racks and she asked the Lieuten 
ant what he meant by keeping us in hot, 
stuffy dog tents when that was crying 
for tenants. He hadn’t thought of it 
that was all. So she took charge of 
the squads and cleaned it out. She 
whitewashed it, put plants in the win- 
dows, and made some frilly curtains. 
She fixed up a dining room and turned 
our commissary field outfit into as 
homey an old farm kitchen as you could 
find in the Mississippi watershed. They 
had to get out a troop order to keep the 
men out of it. They’d moon around 
there begging for doughnuts and the 
privilege of licking the cake pan until 
she drove them out with a broom. 

And cook! That old lady would have had the 
Olympians relegating ambrosia to the class of the 
thirtieth quail on the thirtieth day while they begged 
for more of her flapjacks. She darned socks and 
sewed on buttons, and there in the rocking chair that 
some one had “rustled” for her she used to sit in her 
spick-and-span kitchen, with the pots and _ kettles 
bubbling behind her, while she did our mending and 
lectured and joked and jollied with the boys who 
stood around with their hats off and listened to her. 

“T come here to get Freddie and go back,” she said, 
“but here I find sixty-five Freddies and not the least 
of em’s that pathety little squirt with the sword on. 
I reckon I'll stay a spell.” 

She didn’t know about the grim part of the revolu- 
tion across the line. She thought that was some kind 
of big-boy play—like being a soldier—and the men 
kept the ugly part of it from her by every little white 
lie and invention they could muster, just as they kept 
from her the fact that she couldn't ti ike Freddie home 
before his three years were served without making of 
him a deserter and a felon. 


UT young Kephart was complicating affairs at 
B Alcondones. We saw him almost daily at the 

carcel window, and while we weren't allowed to 
cross the border, the men used to stand toeing it and 
yell at him until a cigarette-smoking guard shuffled in 
and made him go away from the window. Then our 
men would jeer and cateall and make the gestures of 
a monkey 





scratching fleas, until some noncoms came 
along and made them stop. (Continued on page 23) 
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T WAS on a day all glit- was a terribie and beautiful 
tering blue and gold like moment She could not tell 
a Venetian glass that which was greater, her pain or 


Pharbe 
World’s-End, 
tle “jumper” behind 


came back to 
whence, in a lit 
Killdee, 


she had driven awzy in such 

a daze of misery. As they 

passed over the stone bridge at the foot of 
the lawn, she looked down at the Green 
Flower, now all embroidered with patterns 
of red and yellow autumn leaves, and 
thought of that day. How madly wretched 
she had been then—and now But now, 


in spite of all the love and care that surrounded her 
because of it, indeed, was she not at times even more 
wretched—with a deeper, more misery ? 
For the first ecstasy of motherhood had passed, leav- 
ing her no less devoted to her baby, but at the same 
time making place for that anguish of remorse which 
wrung her when she saw Owen so tender to the child 
that he thought his own—about which she had deceived 
him with a cowardly silence worse than actual lying. 

He had trusted her, honored her, saved her, and she 
had done this dreadful thing to bim. 


hopeless 


Then suddenly the hunger for happiness rose in 
her. wild and fierce as the physical hunger of the 


starving, and all her. 
young irresponsibility 


revolted from _ stern 
codes and the inner 
voice which so ruth- 


lessly condemned her; 
poor little Phoebe, who 
never finally 
wipe out the scruples 
against which 
struggled in her thirst 
for joy! But now re 
action had seized her 
for the moment, and 
she found sweetness in 


could 


she 


the contrast of that 
day with this. It 
seemed to her that 
her life at least was 
far stranger than 


anything that people 
wrote in books, for she 
could see the wraith of 
herself sitting huddled 





and stupefied in the 
jumper in her shrunk 
white linen frock and 
the hat that drooped 


too limply—all alone 

more lonely than any 
one in the world, she 
thought—and 
over that 
she was passing in a 
smart carriage, her 
husband her. 


now, 


same bridge 


beside 


Giles, the baby’s nurse, 





World’s-End 


Chapter XII 


A Cherished Woman 


By Amélie Rives 


(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALONZO KIMBALL 


unavoidable. By night and day, waking and sleeping, 
for long months it had haunted her. She had tried 
hard to school herself against the grim hour. 

She sat very straight, not leaning back, 


and her 











‘* Well, that or something certainly gives you quite 


‘an air,’’’ smiled Mary. ‘‘ You’re not my 
little village darling any more’’ 


tall, thin, and very 

English, on the seat MIN SUP) ter 
in front, and on her 

knees little Diana herself, “burbling”’ like a joyous 
“Jabberwock.” Giles had given her a china dog to 
play with. for her teeth were coming fast and she 
loved the feeling of the cool porcelain on her hot 
little gums; and alternately she sucked the round. 


inane head with its blue eves and brown ears, or beat 
with the toy on Owen's knee 

“Da-da-da-da-da,” said Diana gayly, with every in 
flection of assertion and inquiry possible to imagine. 

Phebe looked at her thoughtfully. 

“T do really believe trying to say, 
Owen. What do you think, Giles?’ 

“T’raps, m’'m. She's very quick to learn.” 

“Da-da-da-da,” said Diana, and suddenly smote her 
in the face with the china dog, chuckling rapturously. 

“Oh, cried Phoebe, “I'm afraid 
your lip.” answered impassively from 


she’s 


“Ta-ta,” 


Giles!” she’s cut 


(iiles behind 


her handkerchief. “No, m’m. Only a slight bruise, 
mm. “Twas my fault. She's done it before. I should 
have been on the watch.” 


ERE Diana bumped her head against her nurse's 
flat but motherly breast, and, taking the dog’s 
head entirely into her own rosy mouth, mumbled 


contentedlLy. 
such a wee mouth outside 


“Isn’t it odd,” said Phoebe to Owen, “how 
ean be so big inside?” 
“As far as I can gather,” said Owen, “babies are far 


more fearfully and wonderfully made than we are.” 


lie was rejoiced to see Phebe so calm, with what 
he knew must be such an ordeal looming directly 
ahead, for Sally had stayed on at World’s-End with 


Mary to await their coming. Richard, Mary had writ 
ten, was off to North Carolina for the autumn shooting. 

But Phebe from within. Her talk 
about the baby had only to give Owen the im- 
pression that he had received. It seemed to her that 
this coming meeting with Sally was one of the hardest 
things that fate had yet brought upon her. But it was 


was far calm 


been 


hands dug hard against each other under cover of het 
And as they nearer to the 
house, and she caught portico 


nearer and 
glimpses of the south 
between the dance of red and yellow leaves, 
crew 


gloves. drew 
her face 


very pale, and her eyes dilated 


WEN knew that look, his heart ached for her, yet 
Q there was nothing that he could do. In his ears 

was her piteous cry on the morning of her baby’s 
birth. “I must tell you—I can't dietill 'vetold you.” That 
memory was very precious to him. Could the nurse have 
left them together for a few moments he knew that, 
had he let her, she would have told him everything 


Now they were passing the clump of seven great 
acacias on the east lawn. A crimson hammock was 
slung between two of them Some one in a white 


As the carriage approached, she 
that it was Mary. She came 
David drew 


gown Was lying in it. 
sprang up, and he saw 
running toward them 
her face with its light 
citement, looked up at them 

“Oh, Cousin Mary !—Dear Cousin Mary—get in! get 
in!” cried Phoebe. 

Mary jumped in and sat down between Phebe and 
hand of either in “Oh, my 


up the bays, and 


gray eyes all a-dance with ex 


taking a her own 
How glad I am to get back !” 
Tears twinkled on her short lashes. She winked them 
Then she caught sight of the baby. 
sweet !” “May I take 
Phebe caught up little Diana and put her 


Owen, 
dears ! you she said. 
away and laughed. 
“Oh, the 
minute?” 
in Mary’s arms. 
the tiny, head against it 
snatched off instantly whatever headgear was put upon 
her). She was holding Owen's child in her arms. That 


she gasped. her a 
Mary's heart leaped as she pressed 


fless-covered (Diana always 


her feeling of exquisite tender- 


ness. This, all unknown to her, 

was the most ironical moment 

of her life. but she did not 

dream it, and her heart over- 

flowed with that feeling of anguished 
sweetness, 

Diana was a singularly sweet-tempered 


She never 
sight of a strange 
Now she wriggled 
freeing her little hand 
pounded her blithely 


child, imperious and courageous. 
howled at the ghastly 
face as most babies do. 
round in Mary’s arms, and, 
from the too 
with the china dog. 


“Da-da-da-da,” said Diana to Mary. 


close embrace, 


And Mary, smothering her with kisses, said “Da- 
da-da” back to her again. 


“Oh, aren't they dear together?’ cried Phebe. 
“She's partly yours, Cousin Mary. Look, Owen! How 
the little thing is staring right up in Mary’s eyes!” 
And indeed the child had thrown her head back on 
Mary’s breast, and was gazing into the light gray eyes 
out of her deep violet ones with that sudden look of 
mysterious solemnity that makes one feel sometimes 
as though a pilgrim of 
the ages were looking 
from a baby’s eyes. 
“It’s as if she rec- 
ognized her—as if she 
were seeing her again 





after a long, long 
time,” said Phebe, 
awed. 


‘‘T a child, very old, 
over waves, toward the 
nouse of Maturity, the 
land of migrations, 
look afar,’” quoted 
Owen. “Who knows? 
Perhaps she does rec- 
ognize her?” 

“Baby baby,” 
thought Mary in her 
secret and passionately 
vet sweetly aching 
heart. “Perhaps we 
were nearer far 
nearer, in another life. 
Perhaps there you 
were my very own 
not lent to me kindly 
as you are now.” 

Suddenly Diana 
started as from a lit- 
tle sleep, and began 
her joyous poundings 
with the china 
again. 

Mary spoke to them 
over her fluffy head. 

“Sally is much, 
much better,” 


“Of course, she's 








dog 


she 
sitid. 
gxreatly wrought up 
return. She doesn’t say much, but I can 
this darling mite” (she squeezed the baby 
“is in her thoughts from morning till night. 
turning the old nursery into a regular 
bower. And she says primly: ‘Owen shall have no 
cause of complaint, if / can prevent it, or that Eng- 
lish nurse either.’ Isn't that Sallyesque?”’ 
“What Patton think of her condition 
asked Owen. They were nearly at the house 

“Much better. Excitement is bad for her, of course. 
Not pleasant excitement like this, though. And she 
can’t rush up and down stairs and all over the place 
as she used to. It’s very hard on her, poor dear! But 
with moderate care there’s no reason to think that she 
won't live ‘till her bones rattle,’ as she says.” 


HE carriage 
portico. 


They saw Sally’s tall figure, in a 
mauvish heather mixture, standing at the top of the 
steps. Owen helped Mary out, then turned and took 
Phebe’s hand. He kept it in his as they mounted 
the steps together. 

Sally’s eyes were 


over your 
that 
to her) 

She’s 


see 


been 


does now ?” 


was stopping before the south 


gown of 


fixed on little Diana in Mary’s 
arms 

“Richard's child—Richard’s child—” she kept saying 
to herself. Her teeth were clenched so hard that the 
muscles on her thin jaws stood out. 

“Isn’t she a darling?” cried Mary eagerly. She ran 
up the steps and put the baby in Sally’s arms. There 
nothing for it. The thin arms were obliged to 
close about the little thing or else to let her drop upon 
Sally stood with a dusky red 


holding her grandchild in her 


was 


the stones of the porch. 


on either cheek bone, 
arms. 

“Da-da-da-da,” said Diana, pounding her thin breast 
with the china dog. 


Giles stepped forward. 
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“Shall I take her, m’m?” she suggested. “She gives 
nasty blows with that toy sometimes.” 

“Thank you,” said Sally. Her arms loosened, 
Giles took the baby. 

Now Phebe before her, her hand still in 
Owen's. There was an instant’s pause, then Sally bent 
forward and touched her cheek with set lips. DVhaebe 
was white as death. She could not speak, but she gave 
Sally a touching, quite indescribable look as the older 
woman drew back after placing her dry kiss. The 
black eyes avoided the dark blue ones. Then Owen 
kissed Sally and both he and Phebe said 


and 


stood 


14, 


And somehow, for Sally, one of the bitterest things 
in all this bitter home-coming was that “that girl,” as 
Sally still called her in her thought, should be wear 
ing a stole and muff and hat of black sable. 


HQEBE couid not make up her mind to sit on that 
P sofa to which Owen had led her. She drew up a 
little chair, and poised herself nervously 
edge with her cup of tea. 
With her jacket and 
brown chiffon blouse and 


on the 


figure in its 
skirt of dark 


furs off, her 
sheathlike 





1914 


Mary gave a delighted little thrill of laughter. 

“Oh, you imitative monkey!” said. “I never 
heard anything so British in my life! Did you notice, 
Sally?” 

“Poor Pheebe!” smiled Owen. “They’re ragging you 
rather stiffly, aren't they? Perhaps she’s caught it 
from me. You know, Sally, you always say my accent 
can be ‘cut with a knife.’ ” 

“The case is slightly different, you 
returned Sally. 
England. 


she 


must admit,” 
“Nearly all your youth was spent in 
Phoebe has only been there a few months.” 

“But I don’t mean to do it,” put in 





how glad they were to hear from Mary 
that she was better. 


“Oh, they've tinkered me up between 


them,” she said dryly. “But you know 
how much good a patched stirrup is. It 
always breaks at the most important 
fence.” 


he turned toward the front door. 

*Phall we go up to the nursery?” she 
asked in Pho'te%,direction, but still with- 
out looking at her. 

“Please,” said Phebe in a low voice. 


HE nursery at World’s-End was a 

delightful room, overlooking the 

south lawns. It had four win- 
dows, as Owen's room had, two opening in 
cupboards in the wall, with the line of dis- 
tant mountains, now bloomily blue like 
grapes, showing throvgh a network of 
yellow pear leaves. The other windows 
were all one shimmer from the pale gold 
of the tulip trees outside, now fluttering 
in the soft October breeze. There was a 
log fire in the big fireplace with its brass 
firedogs and fender of pierced brass. The 
white walls were hung with old prints— 
the London “Cries.” And old rose-and- 








Phoebe earnestly. “I think it’s beautiful, 
but I never tried to do it myself.” 


HE looked 
Owen. 


“I like it, however it came about,” 
said he, just touching the big sorrel coils. 
“So why worry?” 

“I won't then,” said Phoebe, feeling sud- 
denly courageous even toward Sally. This 
new feeling of courage was so pleasant 
that to exercise it she held out her cup 
to the tea maker. 

“May I have another?” she asked. 

“With pleasure,” said Sally. It 
astonishing, the secret bitterness that she 
managed to instill into this remark—so 
tempered that, but for circumstances, it 
would only have conveyed its meaning to 
the ears for which it was intended. There 
was a certain expression of kindly frank- 
ness about Owen's face, an openness al 
most boyish at times which led people to 
think him an unobservant man. Even 
Sally had never penetrated this pleasant 
“persona” of his. She thought that she 
could chasten Pheebe’s present state of un- 
deserved prosperity, unknown to any save 


rather distressfully at 


was 











white chintz, with a pattern representing 

little boys in short-waisted trousers fishing from a 
broken bridge, hung at the windows and covered the 
chairs and sofa. There was a small single-post rose- 
wood bed with a valance of this chintz for Giles, and 
a wee rosewood crib with twisted side bars for the 
baby. Some toys were placed near the fire—an old 
rocking-horse that had been Owen’s, and a little cart 
that Sally had often pulled him about in. Sally went 
now and opened a door, showing a bathroom tiled in 
white and rose that she had had added, making use 
of a large closet formerly used for wood. 

“This is the addition I wrote you of,” she said to 
Owen. “I thought it necessary.” 

“It was dear of you to think of it,” he said warmly. 
“It’s the very thing—eh, Giles?” 

“Very nice indeed, sir; most comfortable I call it, 
sir,” said Giles, with unqualified approval. She was 
looking about with a sly surprise that tickled Owen 
greatly, in spite of the agitation of his inmost 
thoughts. She had so evidently braced herself to 
endure the life of a pioneer for the sake of Phebe 
and the baby, to both of whom she was already 
sincerely attached. 


Co om was a childless “widow woman,” and ex- 
pressed herself as thoroughly satisfied with her 
one experience. 

A soft little noise, like the scratching of a mouse on 
the wainscoting, came gt the door. It was Hannah, 

me to welcome “the young mistress” (“the bride,” 
& they still called her below stairs) and to see “Mr. 
OWen’s baby.” 

She and Giles were presented to each other in due 
form. Giles told Phebe afterward that she “had no 
notion, m’m, asking your pardon, m’m, that a black 
person could be’ave so whitelike.” She and Hannah 
formed almost immediately a quiet friendship that 
lasted as long as they lived—a consummation devoutly 
to be grateful for, as English servants in a Virginia 
country place are forlorn exiles as a rule. 

They left Giles to the ordering of her new kingdom, 
and followed Sally downstairs to the rose room for 
tea. 

As Pheebe entered this room, she grew white again. 
That faint yet individual perfume characteristic of 
very old Virginia rooms, of beeswax and potpourri, re- 
called so bitingly to her the day when she had been 
in there alone with Sally, and had fainted from sheer 
horror and misery, on that very sofa toward which 
Owen was now leading her. 

“Won't you take off your furs?’ asked Sally with 
cold civility, and Phebe with a start, began loosening 
her stole and jacket. 


ARY ran up to help her. 
“What lovely, lovely fur!” she exclaimed 


holding it against her cheek. “Almost as soft 
as little Diana’s hair. Isn’t it exquisite, Sally?’ 

She held it toward her. 

“Very handsome,” said Sally, glancing up from the 
teapot in her hand, then back again. Her acrid 
thought was: 

“Marriage hasn’t improved his socialism. 
sables are odd wear for a socialist’s wife.” 
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brown cloth looked both taller and frailer than it 
used to. 

This struck Mary. 

“Why, Phebe, darling,” she said. 
thin. We must mend that.” 

“Oh, I’m very, very well, Cousin Mary,” said the 
girl, flushing slightly as she felt Sally’s black eyes 
“T never was fat, you know.” 

But there’s a differ- 


Don’t you find 


“You've got, too 


sweep over her. 

“Yes, I do know, vain puss! 
ence between slimness and thinness. 
her thin, Sally?’ 

Sally rinsed a cup with delicate care. 

“I find her looking very well,” she said. 

“Well, that or something certainly gives you quite 
‘an air,’” smiled Mary. “You’re not my little village 
darling any more.” 

“Fancy!” said Phebe, 
prettily. 


blushing. and smiling very 


themselves. But, behind the smiling light- 
ness of his manner, anger was stirring in him. This 
was too bad of Sally—this veiled, hostile bitterness 
and it was stupid. 
“When you've finished that cup, I think I'll take 
you to your room, dear,” he now said. “It’s a fagging 
journey from New York.” 


HQ®BE sprang up gladly, putting down her half- 
P full cup. 
“I don’t want any more. I'd like to go now.” 

“The room over this—of course?” said Owen to 
Sally from the door. He saw her eyebrows twitch 
nervously. 

“Yes,” she said. 

It had been their grandmother's and mother’s bed- 
room, and opened into that of Owen, who occupied 
his father’s. 

Phoebe gave a little cry of pleasure as they entered 
it. A lovely, homelike place it was; a fire of cedar 
logs burned on the wide hearth, filling the room with 
sweet, aromatic fragrance. 


“Do you like it, ‘honey-pot’?” he asked, amused 
and pleased, watching her as she.darted from one 
object to another, like a humming bird, to which 


Mary had compared her. 

“Do I like it? Do I like it?” she echoed him, glow- 
ing and paling. She came and caught up his hand, 
meaning to press her lips to it, but he held hers fast 
and drew her to him instead. 

“Phoebe,” he said. “Mind you're to come straight 
to me the first minute that World’s-End brings you 
anything but happiness.” 

“Yes,” she said obediently, but her heart said: 

“I must be very, very careful. I must bear every- 
thing without a look, without a sign. No matter 
what she says or does to me, I must smile. I must 


seem happy. I must. I will.” 


HE next morning Phoebe herself drove over to 

I Nelson’s Gift in the pretty phaeton which Owen 

had ordered for her before they came home. 

America sat beside her, advanced for the moment 
over her béte noire Giles—with little Diana in her 
lap. The dimple in her round, brown cheek looked as 
though Aunt Polly had pricked it deep with a kitchen 
fork as in her incomparable beaten biscuits. “You 
know, Giles,” Phebe had explained, “all America’s 
nearest relatives live at my home, so you won't mind 
if I take her to-day instead of you to hold the baby.” 

“Certainly not, m’m. Your wishes are mine, m’m. 
Only I hope the minx don’t fall into one of her tan- 
trums with the poor, dear lamb. ’Tis very ill for in- 
fants to be treated with temper, m’m.” 

“Oh—she dare not!” exclaimed Pheebe. 

“‘Dare not,’ is something unbeknownst to her, ask- 
ing your pardon, m’m. She would sauce one of the 
blessed Apostles if such a thing could befall. I’ve no 
patience with her and that’s the truth, m’m.” 

“Indeed, I think you have a great deal of patience 
with her, Giles,” said Phebe. “And I appreciate it 
very much. I scold her often for being so naughty 
to you.” 

“Tis neither here nor there, m’m. I pay no regard 
to her whatsomedever. ‘Tis all as if a black cat was 
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given to scratching, and a body kept out 


of reach and let it seratch the air. The 
little baggage—excuse my plain lang 
widge, m’m—as long as she don’t inter 
fere with me. Tongue is a dish as is 
easy pickled with scorn.” 


And so a triumphant America was 
rolled toward Nelson’s Gift, behind one 
of the brown cobs, seated beside her mis 
tress, with the jewel of the world upon 
her proud knees. 

As they sped along over the familiar 
road her heart grew ever lighter and 
lighter, just as Vhoebe’s grew heavier 
and heavier, for was she not about 
to recount her wondrous, true adven- 
tures to an admiring and envious clan’? 
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Diana gurgled and squirmed and swam 
desperately at her mother with both mit 
tened hands. 

“Let me take her while you talk to 
Thomas,” said Aunt Charlotte—and bob 
bing a wonderful chatelaine at Diana, 
she so won that midget’s fearless heart 
that she immediately began her swim- 
ming motions in that direction with feet | 
as well as hands. | 

Phoebe resigned her gladly ; she wanted | 
so very much to have her father to her- 
self just for a few minutes. 

“T need not ask, my precious child, 
whether you are happy,” he said with 
deep emotion as soon as Aunt Charlotte 
und the baby had retired to a distant win- 





Ever heavier dow. “I need only 
and heavier grew % to look at yonder 
Phoebe’s heart un- sweet infant and 
til, when _ they think of your 
came to the ford noble husband, 
of the Green and TI am=san- 


Flower, where she 


had looked up 
that April day 
and seen Richard 
sitting on Borak 
at the top of the 
hill, her whole 
breast seemed 
filled with lead. 
And when they 


passed through 
the gate of Holly 
brook Wood, and 
the little Temple 
of Venus glinted 
through the trees 

so great a sense 
of shame and mis- 
ery overcame her 
that it was all she 


could do to keep 
back the moan of 
pain that rose to 


her lips. With 
fixed eyes and set 





swered,” 


HQEBE’S heart 
swelled. Only 
twice before in all 


her life had her 
father called her 
“his precious 
ehild.’’ Once 
when, as a little 
thing of six, she 
had begged him 


piteously to bring 
her dead mother 
back to life; once 
when he had said 
farewell to her on 
her wedding day, 
and now in her 
young. mother- 
hood. But, try as 
she would, she 
could not respond 
freely or talk to 
him as she longed 

















lips she drove on cat is place. 
to the front door. l= iy Bn es be 
gone from it to 

R. NELSON **l got a paint box for my World’s - End, 
had been birthday too’’ where all was 
prevented from sal new and untainted 
being at World’s- —where ut least, 


End to greet her and his little grand- 
daughter on their home-coming because 
of one of his usual autumn attacks of 


influenza. <A letter to that effect from 
her Aunt Charlotte, who now lived 
with him, had been awaiting Phoebe 


in New York, so that she was not unduly 
disappointed, but it had seemed long 
until the next day, when she could show 
him her new treasure and kiss his dear, 
crisscross wrinkled face again. Now all 
her joy was poisoned by those terrible 
voices of inanimate things which call 
louder than cannon in the ears of guilt. 
There came back to her the old, familiar 
words of the man in the Bible who beat 
his breast, not daring to look up, and 
cried: “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
And then rushed over her the thought 
of how very merciful He had been. “I 
wretched, ungrateful crea- 
she thought now, staring at the 
home which was forever desecrated. 
“He has saved me from my sin, and 
I have not thanked Him in any way 
as I ought to have done. I will begin 
this hour, from this moment—if 
He will only show me how—” 

“Confess your faults one to another 
came the instant whisper from within. 

“No, no, no,” urged a voice, 
“that would be the crowning act of self- 
ishness—to your own soul at the 
expense of his happiness.” 

Which voice was the voice of truth? 
Which? Which? White and shaken, she 
drew up the gayly dancing “Jinko” at the 
door of her girlhood home. 


ture,” 


” 


second 


ease 


HEY were all there to greet her, hav 

ing spied the phaeton from the mo- 
ment that it left Hollybrook Wood—her 
father—wrapped in a greatcoat over the 
Aunt Charlotte 
resplendent in peacock blue—Aunt Patty, 
Uncle Burrell—Lily, pushed back to a 
deferential middle distance by her parents. 
It was such a welcome as softened even 
Pheebe’s dumb, lonely pain. 

Then America was borne off kitchen- 
ward by her kith and kin, and Phebe 
and the baby were left in the old green 
paneled room with Mr. Nelson and Aunt 
Charlotte. 

Her father looked very well, despite 
his influenza, she thought, as she sat on 
the little stool at his side in her old place 
balancing Diana upon his too narrow 
knee. This feat was very like trying to bal- 
aycee a lively guinea pig on a tight rope. 


if there was fear, there was also hope. 
And she was radiant when he said yes, 
that he and Charlotte would come over 
next day and spend a week with her. 
She fondled his hand and told him what 
a charming bedroom and study awaited 
him there, and what a splendid library 
Owen had. 

“Ah, father dear—more than a week 
siay with me more than one stingy little 
week.” And he patted her eager face, 
saying : . 

“We shall see. We shall see—but an 
old man is always wedded to both habits 
and habitation, my dear.” 





UNT CHARLOTTE, who of course ac- 
companied Mr. Nelson on his visit to 
World’s-End, was another thorn in Sally’s 
already festering side. She was probably 
one of the most extraordinary old ladies 


then living, and had Sally’s sense of 
humor been keener, and her mood less 
bitter, might have afforded her much re 


freshment. 

“Ah, do let’s have tea in the nursery,” 
pleaded Mary the next afternoon, when 
the old gentleman and lady arrived from 
Nelson’s Gift. “It is so gay and cheer- 
ful there, and Giles says we can’t have 
the baby downstairs to-day, as she’s got 
a ‘smiteh of cold’—whatever that is.” 


“Yes, that will be so nice!” eried 
'hebe—then caught herself up and 
turned to Sally. “If Cousin = Sally 
wouldn't mind?” she added timidly. Try 


keep this 
voice when 


not 
her 


as she would, she could 
little timid note out of 
she addressed Sally. 
Sally lifted one eyebrow slightly. 
“Why on earth should I mind?’ she 
asked in quite a pleasant voice—but as 
she spoke she looked full at Phoebe, 
which she seldom did, and her eyes were 
not pleasant. The girl changed color. 


ONATHAN, who had already brought in 

the old Sheffield tea tray and set it on a 
table near Sally, stood waiting. Every- 
one looked at her. She played with her | 
rings, gazing absently into the fire. Owen 
Was out somewhere on the farm with 
Downer. Suddenly Sally glanced up 
again. She looked from one to the other 
with a faint expression of surprise. 

“Well—?” she said, “what are we wait- 
ing for? The tea will get spoiled.” 

“Won't you—” began Phebe. She hesi- 
tated, coloring painfully, and glanced 
from Sally to Jonathan. 
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Ask For 


“Champion” 
Priming Plugs 


ChampionPriming Plugs 
start any motor—in any 
weather—on the first 
quarterturn. Like every 
other success, they were 
quickly imitated. 


Insist on the genuine. The 
illustration shows you the 
distinctive “Champion” 
features that a perfect 
priming plug should 
have. 


Steel needle valve—not a pet 
cock—which opens easily for 
priming and is compression 
tight when closed. 


Separate gasoline channel 
through the plug’s shell. Gaso- 
line used for priming does not 
flow down the porcelain or 
central electrode. 


Gasoline is liberated where it 

3 makes perfect ignition without 
“sooting up” porcelain or firing 
points. There is no danger of 
breaking porcelain. 


Highest quality imported man- 
ganese nickel points, which 
cannot oxidize, carbonize or 
burn, thus insuring a hot, fat 
spark. 


The name “Champion” is on 
the porcelain. 


Gasket construction between 
porcelain core and metal parts 
centers the porcelain, and 
makes plug compression tight, 
yet easy to take apart. 


Porcelain is of the finest quality 
imported clay, accurately 
turned and baked by a special 
process. Assembled to form 
a single unit with the central 
electrode. 


Sold everywhere at $1.25 each. If 
your dealer is not yet supplied, 
use the coupon and send us $5 
in any safe form, for a set of 
four Champion Priming Plugs 
—prepaid. 

Made in a special size for motorcycles. 
Disregard coupon when ordering 
for that purpose. Send name and 
year of motorcycle with your re- 
mittance. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


R. A. STRANAHAN, 
President 


F. D. STRANAHAN, 
Treasurer. 
204 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


(Licensed under the Canfield Patent No, 612,701, 
October 18, 1898 





Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Herewith find $5 remittance for which send me 
four Champion Priming Plugs, prepaid. 


My car is a———————_—_ off the year— 


Address 


My regular dealer is — 
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“Che National Drink” 


Lf you have a case of Welchi 
on yourhome you are prepared 
gies tou famed one Fowe 
Usloks Kas won eorfeden 
oF: See = 
aunung cars and amsbifpe 


Let thelelch Mabet 


Vi one thal wont get you.! 


Lumable ke get Welebes 
Sele gles whet 
rast Omaha,” 


Sample 40z, bottle mailed fort0t 
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dada inti: Mn all 





“Surely,” said Sally, giving her voice 


|}a tone of pleasantry, “you are not play 


| 


ing bride still and waiting for your sis 
ter-in-law to give orders in your own 


} house?” 


The others felt the unhappy jar of this 


| Without seeing exactly why they felt it. 


‘they stirred uncomfortably, and just 
here Owen came in. 


kK greeted Mr. Nelson and Miss 
H Talliaferro warmly. 


“Tea? Jolly!” he exclaimed. Some- 
thing in the atmosphere struck him. 
“Why aren’t you having tea?’ he asked. 
“That kettle will boil over in another 
second.” 

“We—we—were thinking of having it 


| in the nursery,” said Phaebe in the low 


voice that he knew. He glanced sharply 
at Sally. She was smiling slightly. He 
thought he understood. 

“Take the tray up to the nursery, 
Jonathan,” he said. “Come along all. 


| I’m very keen for my tea. But if little 


| Don’t fuss 





Ibi tries to climb up my legs as usual 
she'll get scratched, I’m afraid. I’m 
bristling with Spanish needles and what 
Mary in her refinement calls ‘leggar’s 
bice.’””” He gave his arm to Mr. Nelson 
to help him up the stairs. Aunt Char- 
lotte skipped in front like an aged lamb 
—not a sheep, by any means. 

The evening before, at dinner, Phoebe 
had wanted Sally to keep her place at the 
head of the table, and Sally had loftily 
and rather cuttingly declined with: a 
few curt words. Owen had felt impelled 
to say: “Sally is perfectly right, dear. 
’ Pheebe’s lip had trembled, 
but she had quietly done as he wished. 
The dark blaze kindled in Sally’s eyes 
by his words had burned fiercely all 
through the meal. “Stupid—tiresome 
of her to a degree—and cruelly unkind,” 
Owen had thought, with all a man’s 
helpless irritation over the petty, in- 
ternecine wars of women. But Phoebe, 
the dear, must be led to show more 
“spunk.” Hadn't she the solid phalanx 
of his love and support behind her? 
Now he felt that again there had arisen 
some silly household issue—the ques 
tion of who was to give Jonathan his 
orders, probably. Vhabe must learn to 
take her place as mistress. Sally was 
all nettles. <A timid touch covered one 
with blisters. All very well, but how 
to teach Phoebe to grasp those nettles 
fearlessly? He turned it over and over 
in his mind all the way upstairs, while 
outwardly responding to Mr. Nelson’s 


| cadenced remarks. 


HE nursery certainly looked a joyous 

place, as Jonathan held back the door 
for them to enter. The huge fire of 
cedar and apple prunings, built on the 
altar of Diana’s “smitch of cold,” danced 
with an effect of gay laughter over the 
bright chintz and the glasses of the pic 
tures. Each window was a curtain of 
rippled gold from the blowing leaves 
outside. The tea table had been set on 
one side of the blazing fire, and Giles 
was restraining the baby by the tail of 
Ler white frock from laying siege to 
the silver that glittered so alluringly in 
that mysterious upper world = repre 
sented by the tops of tables and the seats 
of chairs. 

‘Ba-ba-ba-ba,” clamored Diana, whose 
cold in the head changed her favorite 
word despite her, and then she sneezed 
so charmingly and looked so quaintly 
astonished that Mary rushed over and 
caught her up in her arms, while Giles 
“blew” her bud of a nose for her with 
learned skill. 

‘Ba-ba-ba-ba,” called Diana, and 
swam toward her mother, pressing her 
little stomach against Mary’s shoulder 
with all her might. “Ba-ba-ba-ba—” she 
went on wailing, until Phoebe took her and 


| cuddled her close against her breast. 





“Ah,” said Mr. Nelson, leaning back in 
a big halfway-house chair, like the one 
at Nelson’s Gift, and pleasantly soothed 
by the hot cup of camomile tea which 
’hoebe had made for him from the 
baby’s stores. “Now that, I grant you, 
is a congenial subject for a picture 
the young mother and her babe. How 
much happier a combination than a 
maiden with a crow. Mr. Bryce should 
paint you thus, my dear. Do you not 
agree with me, Owen?” 

Phobe’s face was hidden against the 
baby’s hair. 

Sally, apparently looking into the fire, 
watched her as the cat watches the 
mouse on which another cat has pounced. 
Owen said: 

“T don’t think my nephew could ever 
paint a really good portrait of Phoebe. 
she hasn't the type that he understands.” 





Mary, on her knees beside the low 
chair in which Vheebe sat, Was scru 
tinizing adoringly the little face which 
peeped out from under its crocus colored 
floss of hair. 

Diana had got hold of her mother’s 
hand and was luxuriously munching the 
rings, so charmingly cool to her feverish 
gums. Two little teeth, like the dwarf 
petals of an ox-eye daisy, were already 
through. 

“I’m staring at you, you precious,’ 
said Mary to the baby, kissing one of 
her little bronze shoes, “to see whether 
you’re all your mother, or some your 
father. What do you think yourself, 
Phebe? She’s absurdly like you, but 
don’t you think there’s something, just a 
wee something, about her forehead and 
the way her hair grows that reminds 
one of Owen? What do you think, 
Sally?” 

“I don’t think she’s at all like her 
father,” said Sally in a peculiar voice. 

“Nor I,” said Owen. “She is Phabe 
and Phoebe only from top to toe. That's 
why I’m so very partial to her. Just 
push back that down she e¢alls_ hair, 
Mary—and you'll see the little ‘widow’s 
peak’ that seals her Phabe’s—wholly.” 


ws did so. The little face had a 
singularly winning, innocent look 
with the soft hair thus strained back 
from it. 

The big violet eyes looked like two 
flowers suddenly stripped of their shad- 
ing foliage. 

“Oh, you precious!’ cried Mary, and 
kissed the tiny “widow's peak.” 

Everyone looked on with smiles but 
Sally. She looked on too, but her ex- 
pression was one of somber brooding. 
Owen felt that a sharp physical illness 
would be preferable to this chronic sick 
anger against Sally which was gather- 
ing in his heart, and of which he could 
give no direct sign. He went over sud- 
denly and held out his big hands to the 
baby. Instantly she put out her little 
curved arms, which as yet seemed to 
have nothing in them so grim as bones. 
Her face was one shine of glee; the two 
little daisy petals showed like drops of 
milk in her pink mouth. 

“How she dotes on her daddy!” 
laughed Mary. 

“It seems to be reciprocal,” said Sally. 


HE baby was lying back in the ham- 

mock made by the big arms, chuck- 
ling with pleasure. She had got hold 
of his tie and jerked it rhythmically. 

Something that she could no more 
control than the beating of her heart 
urged Sally on. 

“Do you love the child because you’re 
its father, or do you think you would 
love it in any case?” she asked him. 

“I love it because it’s Phoebe’s,” he 
said. “Except for inconvenient conven- 
tions, I should love it in that case, no 
matter who happened to be its father.” 

Pheebe’s heart seemed to open wide, 
letting forth all the blood in her body 
at one hot gush, then to shut so that 
she felt suffocating. She bent forward, 
and began to gather up the scattered 
toys that lay about her chair. Owen 
was thinking that for the first time in 
his life he understood how men some- 
times beat women with staves. 


Sally went further. It was just as 
though some perverse demon were at 
her elbow, jogging it, jogging it. She 


smiled her slightly one-sided smile and 
said to Phoebe: 

“You have a very complacent husband, 
my dear Phoebe.” 


HEN Owen looked directly at her, 

and, though he was smiling too, there 
was something in this smile which gave 
Sally a queer “turn.” 

“Yes. I’m a very uxorious husband 
indeed. I remind myself of the Biblical 
saying—it were better for a man that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he cast into the sea, than that he 
should offend one of these little ones— 
meaning, of course, Phoebe and Diana 
in my hopeless case.” 

Sally felt somehow chilled by a vague, 
sinister warning. She tried to search his 
face covertly for some deeper meaning 
than had been expressed by his words, 
but vainly. He had given the baby back 
to Phebe, and was engaging Aunt Char- 
lotte in conversation. 

Phebe drew her chair near her 
father’s, and Mary followed, a still un- 
satiated baby worshiper. 

Shortly after, the baby’s reception 
broke up, and Phebe went with her 
father and Aunt Charlotte to show them 
their rocms. 
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Running back, about ten minutes later, 
to look for Aunt Charlotte’s “face-a 
main,” which she thought she must have 
dropped in the nursery, Mary was sur 
prised to find Sally there alone with 
little Diana. 

The baby was seated on a_ white 
fur rug, hammering with one of her 
little bronze shoes upon the floor, and 
Sally, chin on hand in a low chair, 
was regarding her with the fiercely con- 
fused expression of a she wolf looking 
at the child that it has not yet decided 
whether to adopt or devour. 


ey started as Mary spoke, and 
that dark flush settled on her cheek 
bones. 

“The nurse had to go downstairs for 
something, and I said I would stay till 
she returned. I came back to look for 
my handkerchief.” 

Mary smiled and nodded from the 
white rug on which she had swooped 
down beside the baby. “Poor Sally!” 
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Vy 
she thought, “how queer she is! Fancy 
making excuses for wanting to see more 
of such a duck as her only niece.” 
“Isn't she the angelest thing?’ she 
laughed, tickling the baby, who chuckled 


wildly and said: “Pr-r-r-r-rr!” through 
an series of bubbles. 
“Mary—” said Sally—(she could not 


help it any more than Dostoyefsky’s hero 
could help cireling closer and closer 
about the flame of justice which was to 
burn him to a crisp)—‘Mary—I know 
the child has Phobe’s coloring—and you 
said you saw something like Owen in 
her—but—look at her in this light 
from this angle.” (Mary leaned nearer 
to Sally.) “There! just that view 
don’t you think she looks like Richard 
too?” | 

Mary shook her head. 

“I really can’t see the slightest hint 
of a likeness to Richard, Sally.” 

“Well—I do,” said Sally, shortly. 


(To be continued neat week) 
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Fingering the Buzz Saw 


Coutinued from page 18 


We liked Kephart, and when little ru 
mors began to come in about his possible 
execution as an example to American fili 
busters, there was some pretty mutinous 
talk in the troop—that before we'd allow 
such a thing we’d see that there was a 
considerable increment to the Spanish 
speaking population of down below, and 
such braggadocio as that. 

We had no strong hand over us and yet 
even the Lieutenant should have known 
that men at arms of different convictions, 
stationed side by side, are like gamecocks 
tethered to the same stake. 

Then a duplicate of the General's 
former telegram came and off I drove to 
Arivapa again, but it was no placid, smil 
ing Mother J. R. that got off the train 
this time. It was the real Mrs. Kephart 


ye place I’ve read that the features 
and skin of Mary Queen of Scots were 
so fine and delicate as to seem translu 
cent. I know now just what the writer 
meant. Mrs. Kephart was a frail woman, 
slight and bloodless, so frail in fact as to 
seem a scarce-embodied spirit, and her 
features had that very waxy translucence 
that my writer had in mind. She seemed 
calm enough at our first meeting, but I 
saw that her eyes were never for a mo 
ment still. They looked 
at me and did not seem 
to see me at all. That 
woman was in agony 
of spirit. Her mind 
had room for just one 
thought, and all the an 
swer she could 
find to any 
thing I said 
was: “Yes 
yes,” with a 
nervous wave 
of the hand 
that dismissed 
it as unimportant. 
She had come straight 
from Mexico City, 
where they had tem 
porized with her for 
a month and _ then 
frozen her blood with 
some brutal intima 
tion that had sent her 
flying northward. 

The mules could 
not go fast enough for her 
She sat, with one hand on 
her chin, kneading her 
fleshless cheek with her 
slim fingers. She did not 
stop to see the Lieutenant. 
She walked swiftly to 
Where I had pointed out the 
nearest carcel window and 
stood at the bars calling 
out some baby name for her 
son. Then she fairly threw herself at the 
grating, and that is where fat Don Luis 
found her after his orderly had reported 
to him at Mexican headquarters that 
she had arrived. 


| may be sure that Ko Troop was 
gathered at the line to see what would 
happen. We couldn't hear what was said 
but we didn't like the Colonel's manner, 
though he escorted her back to the 
border and left her with a very low and 
deferential bow. 

The only accommodations for a lady 
in Alcondones were those we could offer: 
but we had Mother J. R. If there was 









She walked swiftly to where 
| had pointed out the near- 
est carcel window and stood 
at the bars calling out 


one being this side of heaven that Mrs. 
Kephart needed it was this same pillowy 
mountain of sympathy who had done so 
much for us. There was the contrast 
of the poles between those two women 
erect patrician Mrs. Kephart with her 
tragic, hopeless face, and our smiling 
embodiment of the eternal spirit of 
motherhood who was all things to all 
men. 

It was good to see 
welcome that troubled 


Mother J. R. 
woman to her 


own swept and garnished bedroom, and | 


four or five of us kept an interested 
vigil that night over the little square of 
yellow light that was her window; we 
knew that somehow she would bring 
comfort and repose to Kephart’s mother. 
Past taps and on toward midnight we 
sat there, and then the door opened and 
we saw Mother J. R.’s_ sizable form, 
black against the light, as she slipped 
out and made straight toward us. 
“Jerry,” said she, breathlessly, “what's 
this skullduggery about those yellow 
greasers and Mrs. Kephart’s boy?’ 


| STARTED to tell her, but she stopped 
me. 

“But she says he’s goin’ to be shot 
day after to-morrow 

“What!”- 
this from one 
of the men 
with me. 

“Well, of 
course he 
ain't,” she as- 
serted emphat- 
ically. I 
wouldn’t allow 
no such 
agoin’s on 
not fer a min- 
nit — but why 
wasn’t I told?” 

She was all 
for waking up 
the Lieutenant 
then and there 

to order him 
to invade Mex- 
ico, I suppose. 
But we stopped 
her. We knew 
that if the 
Lieutenant was 
informed, he’d 
spoil every- 
thing. We 
wanted time 
to think it 
over, we said 

there was a 
day and a half to spare. 
She could go to bed. We 
would fix it. Oh, yes, we'd 
fix it. I shiver whenever 
I think of how near we came to “fixing 
gg But Mother Carter accepted our 
promise and went off, snorting indigna- 
tion, to bed. 

It was serious business. If we went 
across that line as a troop, it meant, 





aut a long chance, intervention and war, 
and courts-martial, long prison terms 
for mutiny, 
know. That 
They 


didn’t deter the young 


bloods, were all for their rifles 


and ammunition belts and devil take the 
aftermath. 
and he held the keys to the arm chests. 


But old Danvers was wiser 


He had a plan. 
The Mexican carcel guard was light. | 
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QUAKER 


ae ROLLED A 
WHITE OATS 
nants aes 


10% More Oats 


or Your Money 
In This New Quaker 25c Size 


Now Quaker Oats is put up, for your econ- 


omy, in a large 25-cent package. 


always, in the regular 10-cent size. 


We save in packing this large size. 


Also, as 


And 


we give you that saving in more oats for your 


money 
the 10-cent size. 
buy so often. 


Try this big package next time. 


one-tenth more for each dime than 
Then you don’t need to 
You will not so often run out. 


The oats are the same—yjust the big, plump 
grains. ‘Ihe luscious flavor is exactly the same 
as you find in the 10-cent size. 


And a Quaker Oats breakfast—the world’s 


premier breakfast 
cent per person. 


will cost less than one-half 


(The prices quoted do not apply 
in the Far West or South) 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Big, Luscious Flakes Alone 


In every bushel of oats there are 
big grains and little—puny grains 


and plump. 


The big grains alone have that 
luscious flavor which folks love in 
oats. So we pick them out, discard 
A bushel of choice 
oats yields but ten pounds of Quaker. 


ing all others. 


That’s the reason for these big, 
white flakes. That's the reason for 
From all the 


world over the lovers of oats send 


this wondrous flavor. 


to us to get it. 


Is it worth the getting ? 


In the first place, remember that 
Quaker Oats costs no more than 
others. It is easy to get. Any gro- 
cer will supply it if you simply men- 


tion Quaker. 


Perhaps you get 
other oatmeal, but 


value than in 


no more food 


you make that food value enticing. 


And that’s a vital point. 


Oats are vim-producing. They are 


rich in the elements 


nerves require. 
‘‘From early in 
fancy,”’ the best 
physicians say, 
‘*Feed your child 


on oats.”’ 


Then why not 
get the luscious 
flakes which 
make the dish in- 
viting ? 





10c and 25c 


Except in Far 





brains and 





Look for this 
West and South| Quaker trademark 


on every package 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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Pupils are men 
and women, and 
range in-age 
trom 
to 92 


















Why Live an Inferior Life? 


F I could bring you in contact 
with my wonderfully developed 
physical and mental energy, 
and show you what I have 
done and am doing daily for 
others, I know that I could 
easily and quickly prove to 
you that you are only half 
as alive as you must be to 
realize the joys of living in 
full, and that you are only 
half as well as you should be, 
half as vigorous as you can be, 
half as ambitious as you 
may be and half as well 
developed as you ought to 
be. The fact is, that no 
matter who you are, I can 
rl prove to you positively, by 
} ll demonstration, that youare 
of personal leading an inferior life, and 


Y, ~ mail instruce | want to show you the 
tions in Physio- only way in which you 
logical Exercise ne aa 
may, speedily and easily, 

without inconvenience or loss of time, come 


into possession of real health, vigor, energy, develop- 
ment, anda higher realization of life, success, and yourself. 


THE SWOBODA SYSTEM 


with the Least Expenditure of Time, Energy and Money and with no Inconven- 
ience, Builds vigorous brains, superb, energetic bodies, develops great reserve 

force, strong muscles, creates a perfect circulation, by vitalizing and developing the 
body, brain, and nerves to their highest power. When I say that I give some- 
thing different, something new, more scientific, more rational, effective, and 
immeasurably superior to anything ever before devised for the uplifting of the 
human body to a higher plane of efficiency and action, I am only repeating what 
thousands of prominent men and women of every country on the face of the earth, 
who have profited by my system, are saying for me voluntarily. 

is no Experiment. I am giving it successfully to pupils all over 
The Swoboda System the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, 
senators, congressmen, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business men, 
farmers, mechanics, and laborers and almost an equal number of women. 

is so successful because it does not stop with mere primary physio- 
The Swoboda System | logical effect, but it proceeds beyond the effect of ordinary exercise 
into the realm of organic evolution, through the secondary and tertiary effects. It energizes, de- 
velops, recreates and causes the body internally and externally to adapt itself, for greater success 
in promoting the realization of perfe ct health and physical organization. 

Most physiologists know only of the primary effect of exercise. If my system were limited to 
the primary effect alone it would be no different from ordinary exercise, but the Swoboda System 
is based upon a fundamental evolutionary principle. It creates, by its secondary and tertiary re- 
actions, results which are impossible for other exercise—results, too, which seem impossible to 
those who do not understand. 

is the Result of a discovery I made in the human body 
The Swoboda System which has absolutely revolutionized the possibilities and 
effect of exercise. The results are startling in their extent, and are noticeable from the first day. 
You never will know what it is to be really well and vigorous, or to comprehend what the 
SWOBODA-KIND of health and energy of body and mind actually is until you give the 
SWOBODA SYSTEM a trial. 

The reason the Swoboda System is in advance of any other method is because it energizes. 
develops, and vibrates at a high rate the cells, which are the units of every tissue and organ, 
internal and external, and thus fundamentally builds up the body as no form of superficial exercise 
can. No other form of culture acts upon the cells so directly, consciously, and positively. The 
improvement is noticeable from the first day 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


“TI believe it will do all you claim for it; it has certainly 
made me feel ten years younger."’ 








“Can't describe the satisfaction I feel."’ 
“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased 
mental and physical capacity.’ “I consider your system the finest thing a man can 
‘I have been enabled by your system to do work of men take, and would not take anything for the benefit I have 
tal character previously impossible for me received.”’ 
“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; “Ten minutes of your exercise is equal in value to three 
have gained 17 pounds.” hours of horseback riding.’’ 


‘*The very first lessons began to work magic In my “Effect was almost beyond belief."’ 
gratitude I am telling my croaking and complaining “Chest measurement increases 54 inches in 60 days.’’ 
friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’ "’ “All your promises have been fulfilled.” 

“(Words cannot explain ‘the new life it imparts both to “‘Swoboda system an intense pleasure.’’ 
body and brain.” «(Muscles developed to a remarkable degree.” 

“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest “Gained 20 pounds in weight.”’ 


“Did not expect such wonderful results.”’ 

“Thought it impossible to get sue ch results 
“Increased 16 pounds in 60 days 

‘Gains 17 pounds, sleeps bette Tr, muse les larger.” 

“Your system is a recreation 

“Cannot speak too highly of your system.”’ 

“Considers it a great discovery."’ 

“Ten minutes of your system better than hours of any 


expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches."’ 

‘*I cannot recommend your system too Bighly, and with 
out flattery believe that its prop pagation has been of great 
benefit to the health of the country.’ 

“(My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is impos- 
sible, my capacity both physically and mentally is increas 
ing daily.’’ 

“Your system develops the will as much as the muscle."’ 


“I have heard your system highly recommended for other.’’ 
years, but I did not realize the effectiveness of it untill ‘Very first lesson worked magically.” 
tried it. Iam glad indeed that lam now taking it.’ “Although I have only been performing the exercises 


“Your system developed me most wonderfully.” four days my muscles are much firmer already 


Why remain physiologically and physically imperfect and incomplete—when the Swoboda System 
quickly and positively strengthens the heart, lungs and all internal organs, as well as the nervous 
system, and thus promotes ideal health and physiological perfection? 


Join the Swoboda Army of Vigorous, Strong, and Happy Men and Women 

You can be physically (“3 what you wish to be. You can have reserve vitality for every emer- 
gency. / guarantee it. 1 offer my system on a basis which makes it impossible for you to lose a 
single penny. My guarantee is startling, specific and positive. 

My new copyrighted book, “Evolutionary Exercise,” is free. It 
shows how the Swoboda System has Revolutionized Exercise. 

It is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiology, but it explains in a highly 
interesting manner the human body as it has never been explained before. It 
tells in a simple manner what you have always wanted to know about yourself. 
It will be to you a genuine revelation and education. The 
knowledge which it imparts you cannot obtain elsewhere 
for any sum of money. It answers completely and plainly 
the question—‘‘ What is the body and how to make 
it strong, virile, full of vitality, and thoroughly 
healthy ?’’ It also shows how to create 
super-adaptation of the organism. 

This book you will cherish for hav- 
ing given you the first real under- 
standing of yourself. Italso tells 
of the Dangers of Exercise and 

















of Excessive Deep Breathing 
It explains how the Swoboda 
System is making vigorous and 
strong men and women out of weak 
and poorly developed individuals. The 
evidence it offers is most convincing because it is 
true. Write for it and my complete guarantee 
to-day before it slips your mind. Address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1217 Aeolian Hall New York City, N. Y. 
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In the night, five of us should slip across 
the line, seize the sentry at the end of 
his post, muffle and tie him, and then 
pry apart the bars of the jail window 
with a crowbar. 1 shall not encumber 
this story with the tale of that attempt. 
it failed. They had tripled their guard, 
and, when we got close in, that carcel 
wall spit and crackled with musketry like 


| electricity from a cat’s back on a frosty 


| night. 











We ran. There was nothing else 
to do—and the devil was to pay. When 
our little sortie rendezvoused behind our 
barrack wall, we were all there save one. 
And with the luck running that way, 
who should that one be but poor Mother 
J. R.'s lad Freddie? We lid not know 
what had become of Freddie. 


V JHILE we stood shivering in the 

marrow-chilling cold of the grisly 
hour that just precedes the dawn, up 
from across the line came the tinkling 
notes of the Mexican reveille sounding 
just one hour ahead of time. All of K 
Troop was up then—the shots had awak 
ened them and they knew that something 
unusual was occurring. Dim figures were 
just visible, moving about the jail, and 
then dawn came on with a rush. 

There, against the pale, ragged hills 
and their sunrise selvage of gold, the 
long, tawny stretch of plain leading 
up to them, the wonderful evanescent 
blue of that thin sky, the crumbly saf 
fron adobe walls, their battalion was 
drawn up in two lines, facing each 
other, and these with the jail wall made 
a sharp-angled U—open side toward us. 
Ragged, barefoot, gaunt troops they were. 
with their straw hats and their shoddy 
blue uniforms, but they looked formida- 
ble to us—their heavy double ranks and 
their rows of brown rifles. 

Within one hook of the U stood a 
squad of twelve before three stacks of 
arms—bayonets fixed. All the rest of 
the troops were as stark at attention as 
statues, but this squad stood at ease, 
and in front of them an impatient sub 
altern, with drawn sword, was pacing 
nervously up and down—now, back to 
us, whacking at a cactus close to the 
wall, now consulting a wrist watch, and 
then away again orf his nervous, im- 
patient pacing. 


gee time after midnight, Mother 
YO J. R. had gotten her charge off to 
sleep (it was the first time Mrs. Kep 
hart had slept in three days) and then 
mother herself dozed. She’d never been 
able to consider our business seriously, 
und I think that she looked on the 
Mexican Revolution as a sort of big-boy 
game. She was soon to be disillusioned, 
poor soul! 

We watched all this from the barracks 
window in a sort of silent awe. We 
knew what it meant, but we couldn’t seem 
to bring ourselves to a realization of 
what had really come about. The troop 
saddler, a drowsy Carolinian fire eater, 
was the first to awake. He ran over and 
shook old Danvers by the shoulder. 

“You goin’ stan’ yeah ’n low that?” 
he yelled, “you know what that is? 
That’s cold blood’ mudeh—that’s what 
that is.” 

The old fellow gave him a_ puzzled 
glance, and turning, fished his key ring 
from his pocket. It was a very strange 
proceeding. Each man went quietly to 
the unlocked arm chest and got his 
rifle—then we waited. There was no 
scuffing or excitement. Hardly a word 
was spoken until Danvers said: 

“Sneak out and craw! to the "dobe wall 
in front of the barracks. Don’t let ’em 
see you. And see here, I don’t want a 
thing done till I give the word—mind 
that, you.” 


HAT is what wedidtothe letter. We 
were soldiers, with the regular army 
system drilled clear through us—respon 
sibility to our Government, obedience, 
esprit du corps. <A single shot would 
have been mutiny, riot, disgrace to our 
regiment, quite apart from the fearful 
possible consequence of international 
war. Yet, to watch in supine silence the 
deliberate murder of a fellow country 
man, and as it proved of a comrade, 
was more than we could do. We waited 
for some impulse to start our action. 
Well, the jail doors flew open. The 
sentries on either side came down to a 
smart “present arms” in salute, and out 
of the gloom stepped a fat, white-haired 
priest, in black skull cap and gray- 
roped cassock. The early morning breeze 
fluttered the coarse stuff against him, out- 
lining the shape of his heavy, sedentary 
legs, and revealing glimpses of his white 








seecete 


socks and leather sandals. With hands 
folded, fingers down, head bowed for 
ward, he marched at the funeral step, 
and behind him, with arms reversed, 
stalked two sentries at the dead march, 
and then, hatless, pale, and haggard, but 
jaunty and debonair, came young Kep 
hart, and by his side, deathly white and 
with blue eyes as big as saucers, but 
with lantern jaw clamped tight and 
head held high, our own man, Freddie 
Carter—and then two more sentries. 


YLOWLY this lugubrious procession 
VY trailed across the front of the jail 
and out to the flank of the lines—then 
stopped. They were waiting for Don 
Luis, but we didn’t know that. From 
some place near us we heard a woman's 
voice, and just as a victoria, drawn by 
two ponies, pulled up in the Mexican 
plaza with a great flurry of gravel, and 
Don Luis (oleaginous, puffing, and re 
splendent in gold lace) got out, a woman 

she seemed a mere wraith—came skim 
ming across the line with arms out 
stretched. 

All the cold composure of Mrs. Kep 
hart was gone. Don Luis saw her and 
nodded to his orderly, who caught her, 
a little too roughly, I thought, and held 
her struggling. 

Each little second was bringing nearer 
un inevitable crisis, but it wasn’t the 
crisis they were expecting over there 
across the line. No one can say what 
may Cause such a tension to snap, and 
there were we, every magazine crammed 
to the chamber, every breechbolt cocked, 
waiting like an alpine avalanche held 
by the ounce of resistance in a single 
snow plant. And they, over there, didn't 
know it. One nervous lad with a single 
shot would have made that Alcondones 
plaza a shambles. I could fairly hear 
destiny rumbling along the horizon and 
it sent little shivers chasing each other 
down my back. 

Something in that tense moment made 
me think of Mother J. R. and I looked 
toward her door. There she stood—still 
half asleep, rubbing her eyes with her 
fat fists. Then she saw us crouched be- 
hind the wall, and her glance raised to 
the stage set for the tragedy beyond. 
Her mouth went agape, her hands still 
doubled drowsily near her eyes. She 
saw Don Luis and the rows of troops, 
and then, I think, her son. 

Her jaw closed with a= snap. Her 
whole face glowed with the blaze of bat- 
tle. Her hand swept the doorway for a 
weapon, and it found—a broom. 

Dear, dear, old Mother J. R.! 

There was no bluff about Mother 
J. R.’s charge. She meant it. She was 
deadly. As she passed the gasping Luis 
she fetched him a blow with her besom 
that sent him staggering and sputtering. 
In the consternation of her making her 
son ran to meet her and Kephart took 
the cue from him. 


FTHIS happened in a flash of thought, 

and the next moment those two boys 
were across the line. No ley de fuga 
obtaining therefore; as though at com- 
mand, K Troop rose with rifles ready. 
The Mexican Fifty-ninth awakened to ac- 
tion ten seconds too late. Men in ranks 
become a machine requiring a_lever- 
touch to move it—and their commander 
was still rubbing his smarting eyes, 
dancing an infuriated bear step, howling 
disjointed and meaningless commands, 
all interlarded with horrible Spanish 
oaths about the feet of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

Then he came charging across the 
line to tear his erstwhile captives back 

and drew up standing with the muzzle 
of old Danvers’s Springfield jabbed, not 
gently, into the full of his stomach, Our 
orders on that were plain, too—a man of 
either belligerent who crosses into neu- 
tral territory must be made prisoner 
and interned. The Mexican garrison 
Was as certainly without a commander 
as their firing squad was without targets. 
Once on his own soil, Kephart was safe, 
and not all the power of Mexico could 
take him back again. His mother had 
fainted, but when she woke, she smiled. 
Save one, I have never seen a sweeter 
look than the one Mother J. R. gave her 
son. But with memory and coordination 
her face grew stern. 

“Freddie,” she intoned, “I always said 
I'd wallop you when you needed it no 
matter if you was big as a mountain 
to give me such a scare!” 


wo that she fetched him a hearty 
ip on the side of the head. We 


cheered her, and Freddie joined 
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Rehearsing the Playgoer 


(Concluded Jrom page 8 


The Drama Society makes no pretense 


his cockney wife gains force on the stage, 
as also the irony of the fact that it is in 
the atmosphere of her humdrum, house 
wifely Common sense that he for the first 
time finds happiness. The prevailing spirit 
is of gayety untinged with bitterness, of 


intelligence that is not only keen and 
iluminating, but genial and warm. The 


play deserves a place among the happiest 
achievements of the contemporary drama. 
“Tante.” a version by Haddon Cham- 
bers of the novel by Anne Douglas Sedg 
wick, is lacking in dramatie concentra 
tion and coherence; but it is brilliantly 
written, and is especially remarkable as 
affording Miss Barrymore an opportunity 
for character comedy of the very first 
order. It is creditable to Miss Barry- 
more’s sincerity as an artist that, untram- 
meled by the regard for popular “sym- 
pathy” which mars the work of so many 
stars, she softens no detail of the portrait. 
The dominant note is of uncompromising 
truth. The performance reveals as never 
before her powers in high comedy. 
“General John Regan” is an Irish play 


by Canon Hannay, who signs himself 
George A. Birmingham, and has been 
chiefly known for his novels of Irish 
life—‘Spanish Gold,” “The Red Hand of 
Ulster,” and others. It is a_ slender 
piece—a theatrical anecdote rather than 
a formal comedy. Yet it is full of the 
native imagination and humor, and be 
neath the surface lies a rich vein of 
satire. Essentially it is a far more seri 


Irish character than 
“The Playboy of the Western World.” 
A fervent Nationalist divides his ener 
gies between denouncing English oppres 


ous arraignment of 


sion and scheming to graft upon a fund 
generously supplied by England = for 
local improvements. <A priest sophisti 
cates his conscience in the matter and 


the consciences of his flock. It is a little 


glimpse of Tammany Hall on its native 
bog. Yet the spirit of the whole is so 
light-hearted and its drollery so conta 
gious that no one has taken offense. The 
play is filmy as thistledown, its touch 
as graceful and airy. 

POSITIVE APPRAISEMENT OF PLAYS 

YRIE MAUDE, well known in Eng 


land for the variety and artistic finish 
of his character impersonations, bas given 
usa taste of his quality in several parts: 
but it is as Grumpy that he is destined 
to become known the length and breadth 
of this land. The play is a drawing-room 
detective melodrama; but though the 
‘type is not new, the scenes and incidents 
are fresh. It has a full measure of sus 
thrilling action, 
Mr. Maude impersonates a bar 
rister advanced in years, of Whom chance 
Here, as in 


pense, of and of broad 


comedy 


makes an amateur detective. 


his other impersonations, Mr. Maude 
shows that he is of the school of our 
great comedians. With the sunny spirit 


of Joseph Jefferson he combines a versa 
tility of the highest order. 
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of selecting the ten best productions of 
the year. Even after the season is over, 
and there is time for nice discrimina- 
tions—for the delicate balancing of values 
to draw any such hard-and-fast lines 
would savor of dogmatic presumption. 
Selecting the plays one at a time—as the 
committee must if it is to command the 
immediate attendance of an audience 
such discrimination is manifestly impos- 
sible. The verdict is never negative: it 
is always positive. The committee does 
not say that any play is less worthy than 
any other. But it does say, and says as 
emphatically as possible, that all the plays 
on its list of ten for the season are good 
Plays—that each has some note of fresh- 
ness expressed with artistic distinction. 


THE FIRST “ORGANIZED” AUDIENCE 


| ipis selections thus have an interest for 
art-loving playgoers throughout the 
In many respects the judgments 
it renders are unique. They are formed 
not by one man but by a commit- 
tee, and thus escape individual vagaries 
and predilections. Moreover—and this is 
the chief point of value—they are not 
merely an expression of opinion; they are 
a mandate, sent out to one thousand peo- 
ple whose time is as precious as their 
money, that they must spend upon the 
play an evening and the price of a seat. 
Few judgments, if any, in matters dra- 
matic, are weighted with so grave a 
responsibility. 

The society constitutes, 
know, the first audience 
definitely organized, in any country, for 
the support of the national drama. Com- 
pared with other attempts toward a more 
artistic theatre, it is almost absurdly in- 
expensive. But there is apparently no 
limit to its growth. If a single invita- 
tion brings the response of one thousand 
subscriptions, there is no reason why the 
society should not double, treble, quad- 
ruple its numbers. 

It has no theatre of its own, to be sure, 
no company, no producing staff; but 
that. for the present at is one of 
its chief advantages. Of theatres, actors, 
and there are already more 
than enough. What we lack is a definite 
incentive to do the best work—a definite 
assurance that it will meet with due ap 
preciation. When the organized audience 
reaches its full proportions, it will, by 
the very fact of its existence, command 
the best efforts, not of a single staff and 


country. 


as far as we 
that has been 


least, 


producers 


company, but of ambitious playwrights, 
actors, and managers everywhere. The 
spirit of the organized audience is demo- 
eratic, its field of influence national. 


To the full realization of its ideals, to 


be sure, it should have its own distine- 
tively artistic theatre, with a repertory 
of the great classics and a permanent 
endowment. Perhaps that will come in 
time. Who knows? Where the tobacco 
is, the 


pipe is not long forthcoming. 
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Theatre, that foundered as a repertory playhouse, but was salvaged for Opera 
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pening Shirt 





\ \ JITH pique or plain patented bosoms 

put on the body of the shirt in 
such a way that no matter what position 
the wearer may assume, the bosom re- 
mains flat and in its place. $2.00 and up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers of Arrow Collars, TROY. N.Y. 














Are You A&tna-ized? 


























JETNA-IZED means being fortified 


against the everyday risk of accident 
and resultant loss 


Better To-day than Too Late 
Buy by the Nuame—A TNA 


It all looks alike until 


Accident Insurance is not all alike. 
you have an accident and a claim. 
Then the 4tna Policy stands out like Bank of England notes 
in a panic or like government bonds in a crisis. 
In these days of “high speed,” caution is rarer than ever before. 
Will your family be properly taken care of if you are acci- 
dentally injured or killed ? 

After the Accident 
is too late to ALETNA-IZE yourself. Get your ‘Etna Policy now 
and FORTIFY yourself in time. Act today—Use coupon below. 


/Etna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


I am under 65 years of age and in good health. Tell me about /ETNA Accident Insurance. 
iy name, business address and occupation are written below. 
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N every possible stress of storm, 
j faithfully to keep the vigil that 
_ means so much to the security 
of ocean travelers, lightship lamps 

must be staunch and true. 

When EDISON MAZDA lamps 
are chosen for the pounding strain of 
lightship service it is not only because of 
their powerful light, but because they can 
be trusted. The reliability of the EDISON 
MAZDA Lamps is shown by their suc- 
cessful use in the kind of service they are 
called upon to give in steamships, rail- 
way trains, trolley cars, automobiles and 
even in the lighting of battleships, 

It is because of 
this ruggedness 
and their econo- 
my of current 
that EDISON 
MAZDA Lamps 
have already 
largely displaced 
old-style carbon lamps in factories, offices 
and stores. 


For Home Lighting 

These same qualities plus the soft bril- 
liance and the cheerfulness of their light 
are establishing EDISON MAZDAS asthe 
favorite lamp for use in all kinds of homes. 

EDISON MAZDAS give three time as 
much light as common carbon lamps—and 
they give this better light at the same 
cost for electric current. This means, 
without increasing your lighting bills, 
three times as much light in each home 
room, or three times as many rooms light- 
ed, or three times as many hours of light. 


And They Cost Less Now 


The prices of nearly all EDISON MAZDA 
Lamps have been twice cut in two. This 


Kane Coto" 












“the Strain 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


Be sure the lamps you buy bear the name EDISON 


EDISON LAMP WORKS gB 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Sales Office. Harrison.N. J. ‘ 
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means that today, for example, you can 
buy four EDISON MAZDA 40 watt lamps 
for the cost of one tungsten lamp five 
years ago. 

Add up for yourself these advantages of 
the EDISON MAZDAS—their ruggedness, 
their tripled lighting capacity or their 
tripled savings incurrent,theloweredcost 
ofthe lamps themselves—andaddthe com- 
fort of knowing that you have the cheeri- 
est sort oflight that science has invented. 


The Convenient Carton 

Add, too, that comfort of the carton in 
which youcarry EDISON MAZDAS home. 

No longer 
swathed in cot- 
ton batting like 
the early tung- 
sten lamps, the 
sturdy EDISON 
MAZDAS are 
slipped into cor- 
rugated card-board cylinders—five in a 
row—for thelight, handy cartonthatgives 
them allthe necessary security and gives 
you the most convenient possible package. 


Backed by ‘“‘ MAZDA Service”’ 


The mark “MAZDA” designates the 
high standard of excellence made possible 
by the world-wide research and investi- 
gation ofthe “MAZDA Service.” And that 
name EDISON sums up thirty-five years’ 
experience in the manufacture of 500 
million of incandescent lamps. 

See your lighting company or nearest 
electrical dealer today and look over the 
different types of EDISON MAZDA 
Lamps. Find out the cheapness of wiring. 
If your home is already wired, a halfhour 
spentin selecting EDISON MAZDAS for 
every socket will be a half hour well spent. 


Everywhere Ota Hartel 
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Perfect Circulation 
means 
Quick Thought 
Prompt Action 


bi, factors for 
success in life. 


Stimulate your circu- 
lation by drinking, bouil- 
lon instantly made by 
dropping an Armour 
Bouillon Cube into a cup 
of hot water. l 






















Grocers and Drug 
gists Everywhere 
For free samples address 
Dept. 545 


Armour and Company 
Chicago 
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It 
1S 1m- 
possibleto 
wipe a razor 
absolutely dry. 
Consequently in- 
visible rust is always 
eating away the micro- 
scopic teeth that givea 
razor its shaving power. 
This is why your razor 
becomes dull—rust does it! 
Nothing keeps a razor in such 
fine shaving trim as 
3-in-One oil 
Use it this way and see for 
yourself: Before shaving, draw 
razor between thumb and first 
finger moistened with 3-in-One. 
Then strop with a few drops 
on the strop. Avoid mak- 
ing strop wet with oil. After 
shaving repeat this process. This 
checks rust and absolutely pre- 
serves the edge— microscopic rust 
cannot form—the cutting edge must 
stay keen. 
3-in-One is sold in hardware, drug 
and general stores. 1 oz. bottle 10c; 
3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (‘2 pt.) 3c. Also in 
HandyOil Cans,3'% oz. 25c. If your 
dealer doesn’t keep these cans, 
we will send one by parcel post, 
full of good 3-in-One, for 30c. A 
Library Slip With Every Bottle. 
FREE-“’ rite for a generous free 
sample and 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42ANR. Broadway, N. Y. 



























































STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


law school in U. S., Conferring Degree of 
vol in 


LAW 


Only recognized resident 
Nachelor of Laws— LL.B —b 
J conducting standard re 
them, by mail. Over 450 el 









r 
oom lectures. Faculty of er 3 








prom nent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare groduates to pass bar ex 
wmmation. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Publie “peaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 

| Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Studests, Only institu 
tien of its kind in the world. Send toda r Large Handsomely 


| Muastrated Prospect 


ness Meu a 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 454 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, I 
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A Parliament of Hungry 


Continued 
he said, “who started South for a win 
ter’s work I have no doubt are now 
doing time because by their life they 
must be wanderers and can sometimes 
make ao adequate defense against the 
charge of vagrancy. The country needs 
us. It cannot do without us. It has 
passed laws for the protection of the 
migratory birds. Can it not pass laws 
for the protection of the migratory birds 
of labor?” 

This was obviously a good question to 
put to a United States Senator, and in 
dicates no small degree of intelligence 
on the part of the interrogator. Many 
of the others were just as good. 

The Senator began with a few plain 
words on the limitations of municipal, 
State, and Federal constitutions, and 
then went on to make an address that 
was sound and practical and worth much 
more to any man than bread and coffee. 

By 8.30 the last man was fed and gone, 
and the total number served had reached 
1.200. Sometimes it 
high as 1,400, and the num- 
ber will average 1,000 
from late September to 
early May, when the y 
army of the unem- 
ployed is drawn 
away by the coun- 
try-wide demand 
for transient, un- Z 
skilled labor. 7 

fj 


The men are 






sight after 
breakfast, which 
is the only meal 
of the day 
served to them, 
before the 
women and chil- 
dren begin to 4 
come. There are Y) 


hour of the day the 4, 
church makes good Y 
to them the promises Y 
on the sign upon the 
outside. During the 

noon hour every week dav 
some four hundred inde- 
pendent, self - respecting, 
pay-as-you-go working 
girls are served with a 
hot, nourishing luncheon 
in a cheerful atmosphere, 
and besides have the free 
use of certain of the church parlors, with 
sofas, rocking chairs, pianos, and read 
ing tables. The cost to them is but fif 
teen cents a day, and they go back to 
their work refreshed in body and mind. 
The luncheon hour has not been for them 
n mere feeding time. It has been a rec 
reation. They have taken heart and 
thought and pleasure, and life has got 
a new zest from this oasis in which 
they have tarried for a while. 

The children are served in many ways, 
but the most notable is when the good 
old summer time approaches. Then this 
motherly old church swoops up whole 
neighborhoods of children and takes them 
daily to and from the parks, keeping 
them out almost from dawn to dark, 
furnishing free superintendence, a good 
luncheon, and car fare both ways. 


THE MAN AND HIS SERVICE 


A effort is made to have the same 
children go regularly every day in 
succession. There is no knowing how 
many lives and how much ill health have 
been saved to children by this simple, 
practical helpfulness by a simple, practi 
cal man who feels kindly toward every 
man and tries to put every man he 
touches into a mood of friendliness with 
the whole world. 

Only recently Dr. Myers was accosted 
by a burly young street-car conductor 
who said to him: “Doctor, I would have 
been dead of tuberculosis if you hadn't 
made my mother let you take me to the 
park all one summer.” 

And now we want to look more closely 
at Johnston Myers’ himself—the man 
who leads and administers in all this 
work. 

He is a man of studious inclinations, 
who loves books and the society of the enl 
tured. He would like to dig his sermons 
deep out of the lore of scholars, to polish 
his phrases and preen his soul for flights 
of eloquence—-but, bless you, he never 
gets a chance! Something is wrong with 
him. His heart is very tender. If there are 
twenty dogs on the street, he will only 
see the one that is poor and lame and 


woe-begone, nor will he be able to get that 
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men and children 


from page 9 


dog out of mind till he has done some 
thing to relieve its pitiable condition 
Johnston Myers has two brothers who 
are preachers. One of them has a great 
reputation as an orator. Perhaps the 
hero of our bread line had similar am 
bitions twenty-nine years ago, when he 
began his career at one of the downtown 
churches of Cincinnati—but it was no 
use. People had the most remarkable 
habit of coming to him with their 
troubles—and he on his part had the 
most remarkable capacity for devoting 
himself all day long to the attempted 
solution of these troubles. After ten 
years in Cincinnati, the young divine 
saw himself in danger of becoming—not 
a minister of the Word and the Spirit, 
but a preacher, as it were, of pots and 
pans, a purveyor of coal and groceries: 
not the prophet of a people but their 
chief commissary. 
The Reverend Johnston fled from such 
a career to the church in Chicago where 
there were no poor. In that 
lly, day was not the First Ward 
the bon-ton residence dis- 
trict of that great city? 
Were not the Pull- 
y mans, the Fields, the 
y, Armours, the great 
Y) names in his new 
Y parish? Certainly! 
y, Certainly! Yet, 
4 there was need, 
Y even here. 
Where the gran- 
aries were burst- 
ing there were 
homes without 
bread; where 
the packing 
houses were full 
there was bread 
without meat; 
and under the 











} 
Lf ery windows of 

wealth hungry men 
and hungry women 
stalked the street 
Y \ike specters. Within 
‘a year Johnston Myers 

4 was at it again. His 
Oi hand was in his pocket 
a much oftener than his 
After head was in his books. 
the men the wo- This time there was to 
be no resisting the call 
no Jonah-like flight from 
Chica go-Nineveh. 

Besides having a sympathetic heart, 
Dr. Myers was a man of practical busi 
He knew how to get money 
and how to use money—and how to get 
things done. More and more clearly it 
dawned upon the man that books and 
studies and the refinements of scholar 
ship were not for him. Clearly his 
highest duty and his most remarkable 
talent lay in another direction. More 
and more the fashionable ladies of his 
church discovered that pink teas and 
missionary conversaziones and Brown 
ing guessing contests held no attraction 
for their pastor. They could not make 
a social lion of him. The call of a 
widow in want echoed louder to his con 
science than the beck of a whole guild 
of his social stars. They saw too that 
he was right in this. 

The members of the church do not 
keep their pastor for themselves; they 
keep him for the needy of his city. They 
do not pay him his salary because he 
tickles their ears with oratorical con 
ceits; they pay it because he feeds them 
solidly with the unseasoned Word, and 
because he is their vicar to the poor of the 
First Ward and to every man, or woman, 
or child, who comes from anywhere with 
a need that his genius can supply. 

Besides things have changed greatly 
in the First Ward in nineteen years. 
The big names there now are not Ar 
mour and Pullman; they are Hinky Dink 
and Bathhouse John. Manufacturing has 
crowded in. The First Ward is no 
longer the bon-ton residence district. 
The red-light region is but three blocks 
away from the steps of the church. But 
the church still holds on its way. Between 
upper crust in the auditorium and lower 
crust in the basement is a great gulf 
fixed, and yet the upper crust tries at least 
to keep the gulf from widening, and simple, 
unfrilled Johnston Myers is at all times 
the bridge between the two. Dr. Myers is 
an exceedingly thrifty manager. While the 
disposition of his church is good, it is fairly 
obvious that when it comes to feeding 
the unemployed of a continent, some 
help from the outside is necessary. Dr 
Myers is delicately skillful in securing 
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this, time exceedingly 

regarded as a 
has a very wide 
men, and 
appealing for help, 


while at the 
sensitive about being 
solicitor of alms. He 
acquaintance among 
while seldom or never 
the work makes its own appeal, so that 
ways are continually found by his 
friends for putting money into his hands 
for the feeding of empty-pocketed men. 

Money comes to him from unknown 
sources. There is never a plethoric bank 
account. Needs are always present; 
sometimes the cupboard threatens to be 


same 


business 


whl 
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He is shrined in the devotion of his 
chureh and in the affection of vagrant 
souls that skirt the far borders of the | 


and whose 
to him from every 


American continent, 
of remembrance come 
part of the world. 


messages 


He never walks along the wharves, or 
past any place where large numbers of 
men are at work that excited murmurs 
of: “There he is! There he is!” do not 
greet his ears 

Johnston Myers is not a great 


preacher. He is something harder to be. 








bare, but always relief appears. Only and he reminds us inevitably of another 
recently a business man of my ac preacher wlio once laid aside his doctor's 
quaintance had been conducting a “nine robes and girded a towel about his waist 
cent a day campaign” among 500 of his and said: “But J am in the midst of you 
friends to help carry the bread line = as ne that serveth.”’ Se 
through to April 15 of this year. , 
No, confessedly, Dr. Myers’s life has An’ I pawn to God of our Contract, aw’ 

not gone as he would have it go. And He says to my prayer: 
yet he is supremely satisfied with his “J never puts on My ministers no more 
reward. The wealth of friends and the than they can bear. 
rich treasuries of domestic love have So back you go to the cattle-boats an’ 
been given him in brimming measure. preach My Gospel there.” 

Tikes. PO SERS Ss 

A Treeful of Owls 

(Continued from page 6) 

a fast man and a mighty ground gainer. could beat Harvard: without him—de- 


Any football coach would Lave shed tears 
of joy at his first appearance for practice. 
John Wilson did not have to wait, as 
many a freshman must, to attract the 
attention of Minds, the head coach. He 
secured immediate consideration. 

Minds asked him if he had ever played 
football. John Wilson shook his head. 
Then the head coach carefully placed 
the ball in the middle of the field, gave 
instructions how it should be kicked off, 
and kicked. The oval went about forty- 
five yards—a good, solid kick-off. 

once 


AT 
chance. 


head coach as before, 
was signaled to kick. 
the ball with an air of utter 


the Indian was given a 
The ball was placed by the 
and John Wilson 
He loped up to 
indifference, 


swung his right leg, landed on the ball 
with his toe, and kicked it—clean over 


the goal line. Fifty-five yards! 

“Indian claims he never played foot- 
ball before,” remarked Minds to his as- 
sistant. “Ain’t my business, but if he 
hasn’t played football two years at least 
Vll eat my old moleskins.” 

“You bet,” agreed the assistant coach; 


“but don’t say a word to arouse suspi 
¢cion. Don’t look now—Zeus Junior’s on 
the side line, eying the Injun as a cat 


does a canary.” 


“Not a word from your Uncle Dudley. 
But say—with the line I have in pros 
pect, and that Indian in the back field, 


T'll beat Harvard sure as God made little 


pigs to cover footballs.” 

Professor Furness did not overhear 
this conversation—it wasn’t necessary. 
It was sufficient that he saw and com 


prehended this pantomimic performance. 

Later the professor of Greek arose in 
fuculty meeting, rasped his throat to at 
tract attention, and read a section of the 


eligibility rules, to wit: “No student shall 
be allowed to represent the college in 
any public athletic contest, either indi 
vidually or as a member of any team, 
who receives from any source whatever 
4 pecuniary gain, or emolument, or posi 


indirect, in order 
him to partici 


direct 
possible 


or 
for 
athletics.” 


tion of profit, 
to render it 
pate in college 


ROFESSOR FURNESS reminded the 
president and professors that the col 


lege would not only remit the tuition of 
the Indian in their midst, but would pro 
vide him with room, pay his board, and 
presumably reimburse him for laundry 
charges, et cetera—and thus “render it 
possible for him to participate in col 


college could edu 
Indian, and still 


athletics!” If the 
and support this 
observe the eligibility rules, what was to 
prevent the hiring of skilled athlete 
‘not by our institution,” said Drofessor 
Furness, “but by struggling college 
hungry for the advertising resultant from 
success on the athletic field.” 


lege 


cute 


some 


Long discussion ensued, but the propo not far from White River Junction. He 
sition advanced by the faculty member idled about for a couple of days, taking 
of the Athletic Council would not down. long walks and enjoying the crisp au 
It was finally voted, on the president’s tumn air. On the third day, while 
suggestion, to debar John Wilson from buying a paper at the news stand, he 
all intercollegiate contests until the mat- remarked to the boy in charge: “Isn’t 
ter of his eligibility could be carefully there a college up here somewhere?’ 
cous:dered and perhaps informally dis “Sure,” replied the distributor of cur- 
cussed with the athletic authorities of rent literature, “not twenty miles from 
other institutions of learning—Harvard, here. And, b’lieve me, they’s got some 
for example football team this year.” 

The coaches and the undergrads were “You den't tell me!” exclaimed Ford, 
mel enough at Zeus, Junior, to mine the opening his eves wide in astonishment. 
lawn of his residence and blow him over “They’s an Indian—real Injun from 
the moon. With the red man the college the Wild West—who’'s the greatest half 
Bwwrererecerreecets Wa DO gua SMUOVUILILIDULELILLLODULIEVIDIINNNNNSTO ND \ 
aod Wy, he Y “i, asttds 





feat. And by faculty ukase John Wilson 
was relegated to the scrub—all because 
of a technicality. No wonder there was 
outcry everywhere against the courts! 


RIS FORD had a 
cold. 
off, he said. And so the day 
baseball season closed 
were expected to 


cold, a very bad 
after 
the Giant-killers 
‘repeat,”” but didn’t 


the manager slipped out of town, tell- 
ing no one remotely connected with the 
Fourth Estate where he was going. 

The sporting writers of the city had 


concluded, with unanimity surprising in 
experts, that the championship was lost 


through the August batting slump. In a 
measure, Ford took this view of it; but 
he knew that the real weakness of his 
otherwise invincible machine was _ be- 
hind the bat. By July, Ira Landis, the 
club’s first catcher, had recovered en- 


tirely from his gunshot wound, and was 
“as good as ever,” the experts 
Tris Ford smiled at this. Landis was 
still a valuable backstop, but never again 


insisted. | 


| 
| 


He couldn’t seem to shake it | 
the | 


would he be the great catcher he had 
proved himself against the fleet-footed 
Cubs. His accident, and particularly | 
the slow healing of the wound with | 
the attendant favoring of the injured 
leg, had slowed Landis down. Never 
again would he be likened to the panther 
or any other agile creature supposed 
at all moments to be “up on his toes.” 
But this was a secret shared by the 
manager with no one. 

HEN there was Rapp, who had 


starred behind the bat in the World's 
Series of a later year, 


devil Giants down at second as if they 
were anchored to the path. But here 
again luck was against the Fordmen. 


A foul tip had struck Rapp in the neck, 
causing a growth which 
operation. From this resulted much 
pain, with continual annoyance, and 
while Rapp’s arm was as sure and his 
catching as certain as ever, he had lost 


some of his ginger. He, too, was slow- 
ing down a bit, Ford perceived. This | 
left only the third man of the string, 
jutes, secured from Baltimore. The 


manager hud small hopes of making him 
a first-class catcher. He was slow to 
think—a fatal weakness in a 

Tris Ford, although the ablest  tacti- 
cian in baseball, was at bottom a_ busi- 
ness man. Like the best of merchants 
und manufacturers, he never failed to 
look ahead. He planned two, three, 
often four years in advance. And he 
went after the players. 


4 bey explains why Tris had such 
a very bad cold, and why he went 
away to an inn recommended as a quiet, 
comfortable place, with an exceedingly 
good table—all at a high point inVermont, 








cutting the dare- | 





necessitated an | 


| 
| 





backstop. | 
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In Your Opinion What Is the 
Conclusive Test of the Best Car? 


We sell you our four- 


—Ours, is to be able to 
forget your car has ma- 
chinery operating in it. 

Let’s be candid, why 
should you have to raise the 
hood before buying to make 
sure there are no mechani- 
cal mistakes? You don’t 
with a National. We take 
that responsibility. 

Every National is a unit wherein 
all the mechanical parts operate har- 
moniously to produce satisfactory 
results. You are unconscious of 
operating mechanism inside the car. 
We put the right material in the 
right place. We build whole cars. 
You enjoy the results, rest- 
ing in comfort and confident 


specifications. 
teen years of experience, ability and 
reliability and not a mere job of wheels, 
etc 

National 40 


s our staple car—our highest 
achievement Proved superior in actual 
tests for reliable performance. Five 
models, $2750 to $3400, with still fur- 
ther improvements and _ refinements 
Motor 4% x6; electric lights and starter; 
a most luxurious and dependable car— 
The World's Champion 


National Six 
This new six is beautiful, graceful in 
design, the most comfortable car you ever 


axles, gears, 


This i 


rode in—roomy, convenient, noiseless. 
Motor 3%x5'%; 132-inch wheel 
base; electric starter and lights; 


left side drive, center con- 
complete in every detail, 
equipment 


trol; 


full 












of the National’; reliability. 


National owners buy 
performance and not 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


National Motor Vehicle Co. 










Write for Illustrated 
Catalog Today. Dept. W. 




















Want a STEADY Job? 


selling our new unequalled gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for lighting 
city and rural he halls, 
churches. Most powe rful light known 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


ymes, stores, 


More brilliant and many times 
cheaper than gas or electricity. Guar- 
inteed five years. Everyone a possible 
customer No experience necessary. 


Exclusive territory free Write today. 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 


1629 Factory Bide., Kansas City, Mo. 














A Month Buys This Visible | 


‘4 . 


Oliver Ty pewriter | 


f Nothing Down — Fre Tria Less thar 
Agents’ Prices Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, send us $4 a montl 
Our oklet is worth sending for, because i 
tells you how to save @4 I's FREE 





TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 N-8 N. Michigan Blvd ,Chicago :198) 
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aud Almanac for 3926 224 pages 
sd pe too ee e to life tells all about 
ke ure, diseases edies. 
All about ‘Incubaters, their } and ‘beir opera- 
’ " I ltrs uses Ar how t d 
" It’s an yclopedia of ickendon You 
need it. Only 15¢ 
c. Cc me ~~ 
Box 906 Freeport, Il, 





ild be in every sick-room. It 
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= The ees Bros. Co. 
Saybrook Pt., Ct 
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COLLIER’S 


Washington Bureau will furnish to 
Collier readers a wealth of information 
on any subject for which Washington is 
headquarters. 


This service is of inestimable value to 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers; to lawyers, doctors and teachers. 
In a word, to business and professional 
men in all walks of life. 


Make use of our Washington office. 
Write us upon any subject about which 
you have reason to believe we can 
be of help. Write us as often as you 
like. No charge to the subscribers of 
Collier's. 


Collier’s Washington Bureau 
901-902 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 














BETTER THAN MOTHER HENS 


otedt’ @ Raise a greater percentage of chicks this year 
e\ employing nature's way. Feat retain and dis- 
A ; tribute heat in a manner which cannot be accom- 

/ hed by any other means. Feathers never —_ 


is 
Frey’ eee like hair Ney 7 : life means retaining 
at—that's what the chicks ~- that’s what 


thes 4 me ~ when hove ring under the 
in 0 Gmnolen-Portgcten f r hover. 
e from $4.00 to $10 in, 


‘SIMPLEX ‘SUPPLY *uOUSE, “Pontiac Bldg. , Chicago, It 


20: Best Paying ae 


se and Turkeys. 
ty. Fowls, 
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— As 
Sizes 50 to 150 ch aha. 
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book of valuat nformation 4 P Headquarters 
| W. A. WEBER, Box 968, Mankato, Minn. 
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On a famous Publishing Plant 


COLLIER’S FOR FEBRUARY 





\ HE Louisville Courier-Journal, 
\ edited by Henry Watterson, 
\ has just rebuilt its plant on the most 
| modern lines. Nothing of the old 


building is left except the exterior 
stone walls. It is a model news- 
paper plant with reinforced con- 
crete floors, fireproof throughout, 
etc. And like almost all first class 
modern buildings, its 12,400 square 
feet of roof are covered with pitch, 
felt, and gravel laid according to 
The Barrett Specification. 


The general acceptance of The 
Barrett Specification among first 





highly significant development in 
the roofing trade. It is a move- 
ment which began with the leaders 
of the profession, who recognized 
its technical soundness. Accord- 
ingly, the inclusion of The Barrett 
Specification in full in building 








COURIER-JOURNAL BUILDING, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 











x Architect, 
John Bacon Hutchings 
General Contractor, 
Alfred Struck 
Roofer, J. L. 
Straxsel Paint 
& Reofing Co 








class engineers and architects is a“ 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York 
Kansas City 


specifications is rapidly becoming 
a universal custom. 


The Barrett Specification has the 


advantage of furnishing a uniform \ 
and fair basis for competitive bids, 
together with satisfactory methods 
for determining the quality of the 
workmanship and materials on the . 
job. Our own experts are usually \ 
available to inspect the contractor’s | 
work and certify whether or not the \ 


Specification has been strictly com- 
plied with. 


A Barrett Specification Roof will 
usually last twenty or more years 
without a cent’s worth of repairs. 
It takes the base rate of insurance. 
It gives the most service per dol- 
lar, its unit cost being less than a 
quarter of a cent per foot per year 
ot service. 


Booklets on request. 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Led 


Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N s ‘ 


Sydney, N. 5. 





Special Note 


We advise incorporating 
in plans the full wording 
of The Barrett Specifi 
cation, in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding 


If any abbreviated form 
is desired, howe\ er, the 
following is suggested. 


ROOFING-—Shall be a 
Sarrett Specification 
Roof laid as directed in 
printed Specification, 
revised August 15, 191], 
using the materials 
specified and subject to 
the inspection require- 
ment. 
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fe PLANT THE 
TON) SED TAPE! 


yj) 

\WQYu 
A, IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 


Just unwind American Seed Tape from spool! and plant 
as directed. Selected seeds, properly spaced inside paper 
tape and fastened with glue fertilizer, insures a quick, 
sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moisture to 
the already fertilized seed. Sprouts week earlier than 
seeds planted in soil. Proper spacing means no seed 
wasted—no thinning out. You save time and back break- 


ing labor. 

Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and Red 
Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each package. 
Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS 

AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO. 
1624 Walnut Avenue CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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Who Know a reminder is 


enough, that Pears’ Soap acts like 

a restorative balm upon the skin 

and that its low price makes it 
economical to use 


ears’ 


SOAP 


15c. a Cake for the Unscented ____ 
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Unaffected by dry 
or damp weather 


make the most co 
country 


our free catalog, 


7y | 


No filing drawers to warp, swell or stic k Not 
file or get at papers. No “‘wabbly’’ equipment. 
tection against fire, damp, weather, rats, mice and sneak-thieves. 


Vertical Files 


* run all the way on machine-tooled steel rollers, Reg pA. Pat. 
e¢ ab extra filing space of 300 sheets each. W ce 
mplete line of standard steel office equipment in the 
All beautifully finished in natural wood and olive green 
effects. Large production means economy 
illustrated in colors 
of our nearest dealer 


The General Fireproofing Co. , 3013 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, 0. f 
Branches. New York and Chicago (13) 


for you. Write today for 
We will also send you name 


Agencies Everywhere 

















PRICE 75c “ »? WITHOUT BEING 
PHONE” OVERHEARD 

Wonderful telephone 
mouthpiece enables you to talk 
freely without being overheard 
id seeret conversation— Every advantace of a 


whispering 


booth telephone—Sent postpaid for only 75 
ee nts—Money back if not more than pleased 

Live THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 

Age ntsWanted 572 W. Washington Street. Chieago, Il. 
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Brcoders tor 120 Chicks $2.50; for 240 
Chicks $4.00 and up. Hig catalog free 
Mankato Incubator Co., Box 746, Mankato, Minn 
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Also greatest pro 

















SEND FOR CATALOG 
Arms, Braces, Wheel Chairs, Stockings. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS 
F. HW. Eriekson Artificial Limb Co., 
9 Wash. Av. N., Minneapo! ’ 


~~ 
Largest Limb 
Factory in World 





Does not chafe, overheat | 


in small or large lots at wholesale 

prices. Catalog and Green’s Fruit 

Book—FREEF. Green's Nursery Co. 
A 5 Wall St., Rocaester, N. 


_.. Trees — Plants—Vines 
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back in the hul United States. 
added the boy sadly. 


on the scrub,” 


“On the scrub?” repeated Ford. 
they let him play?” 
but the *lumni are work- 
ing hard to get ’em to let him play. Ef 
he'll play. 
me, he won’t do a thing to the Crimson 

he'll eat ’em up! 

“Tl run over and look the team over,” 
“Nothing else to do.” 


“Not so far 


Harvard's willin’, 


remarked Ford. 

“You kin £0 
there on the trolley 
in an hour,” vol- 
unteered the boy. 

Thus the man- 
ager of the Giant 
killers went to the 


| “old coll.” But he 


went incog. 

The next day a 
half-breed Indian 
who passed for a 
full blood, rather 
shabbily dressed, 
came to the inn, 
walked rapidly to 
the stairs as if he 
knew or had been 
told the way, and 
without trouble 
found a room on 
the second floor. 
His knock brought 
an cheery “Come 
in!” and he was 
closeted, as the 
press would = say, 
with the most suc- 
cessful manager 
in organized base- 
ball. 

“Glad to see 
vou,” said Tris 
Ford, holding out 
his hand. “Have 
a chair.” 

The Indian sat 
down on the edge 
of the most un 
comfortable chair 
and fidgeted with 
his cap. 


“Let's start 
right,” began 
Ford. “You an 
swer now to the 
name of Wilson, 
don't you?” he 


with an 
amused smile. 

The red 
grunted ; 
yes. 

“But out in 
New Me-ico,” con- 
tinned Tris, “you 
Played ball under 
the name of John 
Smith. Isn't that 
right?" 

The Indian 
stared sullenly at 


asked 


man 
meaning 


h is inquisitor, 
who went ahead: 
“Your father’s 


name was Arrow 


smith an Eng- 
lishman.” 
“Squaw man,” 


said the Indian, 


somewhat bitterly 


“You caught for the Deming Club.” 
The Indian entered no denial 
“For money,” emphasized 


ping short. 


“Going tell?” asked the red man. 
Tris Ford laughed. 
all of my time,” 
I'm here to give you 
I'm not. 


tukes 
of your head that 
aways 


HE Indian, who 
but “professionalism” and 
itv” since he came to college, appeared 
much relieved by the manager's attitude. 
“Now, what’s your game?” asked Ford 


pointedly. 
“Want beat 


corrected T 


A smile from the red man 
when you 


“And 
then?” 
“Money moke 


Tris Ford shook 
right where you are and get some coach 
matter of yours.” He 

“Learn to think—to ity to the Harvard 


ing for that gray 
tapped ‘his head. 


think quick. If that 


the college—is 


But he’s be some kind of 
bright young 
think quick.” 

Slowly, but not 
Indian 


“Won't 


And b’lieve 
tinued Tris. 
signs 


guess. You might 


practice to 
fellow 


very 
moved his head, 
glimmer of understanding. 

“There’s a study named calculus,” con 
doing 
sort of major-league arithmetic. | 
take a swing at it.” 
The red man looked blank. 


“Tt’s 

















In Prehistoric Manhattan 


**The paper says they’ve introduced a 
bill forbidding pterodactyls to fly 
over the island and limiting 
the height of dinosaurs’”’ 











tell on you. 
want you to quit college 


Harbridge.” 
“You menun Har-vard at Cam-bridge,” 
is, suppressing a chuckle. 


lick Harvard 


moneys 


“Your mother was a full-blooded In “Me write.” said 
| dian, wasn’t she?” smith-Wilson. 
Smith or Arrowsmith or Wilson nodded In this manner 


“discovered.” 
Ford, stop 
week 


of the faculty 
The 


“My own business 
he said. “Get out 


And I don’t be. Day 
just yet.” 


John 
Yelliott’s tip—are 


: was a before the 
game. Students and the young blood 
thought 
fate of the 

Wilson was not overlooked 
after day, 
scrub, he tore the varsity line to tatters, 


make a 
like you think 

decidedly, the 
betokening a 


figuring with 


“If not that,” 
said Ford, noting 
his suggestion 
was coldly re- 
ceived, “then 
something to im- 
prove your mem 
ory—something to 
help you learn the 
batters’ weak- 
nesses—and never 
forget ‘em. His- 


tory might do 
that—names and 
dates and what 


happened. Say 
if you knew when 
Napoleon was re- 
tired at Waterloo 
and what put him 
out of the game, 
why—you would 
never forget what 
kind of ball fools 
Napoleon Lajoie 
and strikes him 
out. See!” 

The Indian 
grinned. History 
might have sur- 
prises in store for 
him, but nothing 
touching upon the 
careers Of Napo- 
leon Lajoie and 
Hans Wagner. 

“And when you 


have learned to 
think to think 
quick I'll give 


you something to 
think about. I'll 
find you a_ posi 
tion, coach you, 
and make a great 
eatcher out of 
you.” 

Hearty approval 
from the red man 

“You promise 
to sign with me?” 


demanded For:. 

The Indian 
grunted ves; then 
exacted his 
promise: 

“And you no 
tell?” 

“Not a_ thing, 
John Wilson !” 


As the red man 
went out, Tris 
Ford gave him a 
parting order: 

“Write me once 
in a while and tell 
me how you _ get 
along. Write’ if 
you want any 
thing.” he added 
significantly. 
Smith-Arrow- 


not forgetting Andy 
great ball 


players 


Harvard 


of little else. 
redoubtable John 
it could not 


playing with the 


scored touchdowns practically unaided, 


goals 


kicked 
caused 


nothing 
“eligibil 


had heard 


the next. 
tenm the Indian 
wouldn't 
Hiarvard! The 
been revoked. 
his first. 

what 


Athletic Council 
“You stay ball captain-——had 


baseball.” 
: head. 


endowed brainery 


there must nently a 


cool, 


difficult 
Minds to blubber with joy one 
minute and curse Furness in bitter wrath 
When transferred to the first 
made the 
like the Lyme High School eleven. 
rather couldn't he do to Fair 
faculty 
The 


from 


red man 
allowed to participate in contests wich 
other colleges so far. 
However, the alumni 
Hare, a 
gone to 
with the president’s permission, to sub- 
mit the question of the Indian’s eligibil 
athletic authorities. 
When he returned he wore quite promi- 


sinile of acute 


angles, an 


look 


What 


scrub 


edict had not 
was not 


member of the 
former foot- 
Cambridge, 


complacency. 
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A Hot Letter 
from a 


Pipe Smoker 


FOREST CITY LIVE STOCK AND FAIR CO, 
North Randall, Ohio 
1050 Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND, O. 
LARUS BROS. CO. November 17, 1918 
Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen:—I am more than surprised to discover 
that you are advertising “ Edgeworth,"’ and are 
offering to give some of it away. 

It has never been my policy to advise other people 
concerning their business, as I have had enough to 
do to take care of my own affairs. But, if! manu- 
factured Edgeworth, I would seeall the smokersin 
the world dead and buried before I would give 
away as much as a pinch of it. 

Three years ago my dentist heard me complain- 
ing because I could get no pipe tobacco that was 
wortha centacarload. He immediately introduced 
Edgeworth. 
almost willing to give him half the sum for what 
he did for me. Since that time I have smoked 
Edgeworth and nothing else. And it has the same 
flavor today that it had the first time i smoked it. 
I have told a thousand friends about it and they 
are now all Edgeworth, devote eS. Pipe smokers who 
come to my house go “daffy” over my Edgeworth. 
Hence I cannot understand why you have to give 
any of it away. 

Very truly yours, 
H. J. KLINE (Signed) 


Secretary, Forest City Live Stock and Fair Co. 
General Manager, The Forest City Fair 
Secretary, The Grand Circuit 


Mr. Kline expresses surprise that we give 
Edgeworth away. Yet, until a friend of his 
gave him some, he 
knew nothing of its 
quality and had never 
smoked it. Now he is 
devoted to Edgeworth. 

There are many thou- 
sands of pipe smokers 
who have never smoked 
Edgeworth, and who 
may never smoke it un- 
less someone offers it 
tothem. That’s why 
we offer a sample pack- 
age free to anyone who 
asks for it. 

It’s good business for 
us to give a package of 
Edgeworth to the man who is interested ina 
better tobacco for his pipe. The more of it 
we distribute this way, the more we sell. If 
the samples we mail to those who desire to 
try it didn’t make them regular, happy, con- 
tented smokers of Edgeworth, we would stop 
this practice very promptly. 

The original Edgeworth was a Sliced Plug 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth now comesalsoin Ready-Rubbed 
that may be bought in 10¢ and 50c tins 
everywhere and in handsome $1.00 humidor 
packages. Edgeworth Sliced Plug, lc, 
50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your dealer 
has none, 

Send a post card, telling us your address 
and your dealer’s name, and we'll send you 
a package of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 
We want you to ask for it, get it and try it. 
Every package of Edgeworth, wherever 
bought, is unqualifiedly guaranteed. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 3 South 
2ist Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was 
established in 1877, and besides Edgeworth 
makes several other brands of smoking to- 
bacco, including the well-known Qboid— 
granulated plug—a great favorite with 
smokers for many years, 
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back of a 


Button 


on the 


Collar 


means 

best work- 
manship, the most perfect 
shape, and more gold than 
you'll get in any other 
plated collar button made. 


Guaranteed Forever 


A new one free in exchange for any 
genuine Krementz Collar Button that 
is broken or damaged from any cause. 


14K Rolled Gold Plate ‘ 4 
10K Solid Go 
K 30 


Leading dealers sell them. Booklet on 


request 
Krementz & Co. 
46 Chestnut St. Newark, NJ. 


Manufacturers of the Bodkin-Clutch Studs 
For Interesting and Valuable Information about 











and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
jarge Illustrated paper 5s Results and Terms Book. 
&@ A. B. Lacey, Dept. 5 ashington, D. 0. Estab. 1869. 


SHEET C. per, copy —6 for 25 cents. 
MUSIC 





and catalogue 5 cents 
Catalogue free 


BREHM BROS., Erie, Pa., Dept. 26. 


Samples 


If I had a million dollars I would be | 


COLLIER’S 


| But he refused to talk. 
| report to the faculty. 
One glance at Hare’s reassuring smile 
and Minds ordered John Wilson to the 
back field of the varsity, and began to 
reel off formations with a zeal and de 
cisiveness that indicated he had fixed on 
his final line-up. The undergrads on the 
side lines pulled off the snake dance 
Harvard was beaten then and there. 








He must first 


Faculty meeting late that afternoon 
was held not entirely in secret. Hare 
| was invited to be present; and with 


thorough assurance and unregenerate 
satisfaction he made his report. 

In a nutshell: Harvard had no objec- 
tion to the playing of the Indian on the 
varsity eleven, provided only that he was 
a regular member, in good standing, of 
the freshman class. 

There was no cheer, of course, but 
one or two professors and several in- 
structors clapped their hands timidly. 
The president smiled approval upon 
Hare, much as to say: “Well done, 
good and faithful diplomat. We'll glory 
over this later.” 


as 


EING so devoted to ancient Greece, the 

cradle of the drama, Professor Fur- 
ness was not without histrionic genius. 
He smiled with the president, and per- 
mitted Hare’s report to become res ajudi 
cata before he got upon his feet. Even 
this he did with the air of the defeated 
one who rises to make it unanimous. He 
was silent a moment, as if embarrassed 
as to how to begin; then slowly drew 
| from his pocket a letter. 

“Before we determine this perplexing 
I have here a communication which 
I feel it my bounden duty to lay before 
you.” The professor of Greek paused 
and rasped his throat. “I took it upon 
myself, the faculty member of the 
Athletic Council, to institute an investi 
gation of this student’s antecedents.” 
Another pause, quite dramatic. It was 
noticeable that the satisfied expression 
on Mr. Hare’s face was fading slightly. 
“T wrote to the school on the Taos Reser 
vation, New Mexico, and asked about an 





case, 


as 


Indian named John Wilson who had 
graduated there, giving the year desig 


nated in the certificate presented to us. 
The reply was” 
Professor Furness glanced from the wor 
ried Hare to the disturbed president 
“the reply was that there had been 


FOR FEBRUARY 


a wearing pause while | 


I read from the letter from the head of | 


the school—‘a fair-haired Scotchman by 
the name of John Wilson at the school, 
| but never an Indian by that name.’ ” 


| YENSATION among the faculty! 
appeared crestfallen, Prexie uncon 


cealedly disappointed, the of 
Greek blatantly triumphant. 


Of course the masquerader 


professor 


was sum 


moned before the _ president. Asked 
where and how he had obtained the 
certificate, he refused to answer. But 


when threatened with instant expulsion, 
and remembering Tris Ford’s admonition 
that he remain in college until the fol 
lowing summer, he confessed and impli 
cated the generous-hearted grads at 
Albuquerque. 

“Where did they get 
asked the president, amazed at such un 
ethical procedure on the part of gradu 
ates of the college. 

“From John Wilson 
replied the Indian. 

The president found that, under a 
liberal construction of the gift in be- 
half of the Indians, John Arrowsmith 


fifty dollar Mex.,” 


Hare 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the certificate?” 


| 


(using his right name) must be received, | 


provided with 
he could assimilate. 
having passed no entrance 


sheltered, and 
education as 
necessarily, 
examinations 
right, no certificate of admission, he 
could no longer be looked upon or classi 
fied a regular member in good stand 
ing of the freshman class; therefore was 
| ineligible to participate in intercollegiate 
| contests. He must not face Harvard. 
After the Indian had quitted the pres 
ence of the “chief” of the institution of 
higher learning expressly founded for 
the benefit of the red man, he observed 
to the and disgusted head coach, 
speaking with an abandon most un 
usual in him: 

“Prexie—he an old woman. 


read 


he a treeful of owls! 


as 


as 


sore 


Tris Ford 


HE game with Harvard was an even- 
ly-matched but uneventful struggle. 
Neither team scored; which gave rise 
| to many a variation of: 
been.” The one high light was provided 





by Arrowsmith, “to an anthropologist 
most illuminating,” as Professor Furness 
remarked. The scrub eleven had been 


“It might have | 


much | 
But | 


and possessing, of his own | 
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The Land of Promise 


HERE is new life for you in the 

soil. Come from dingy city and shop 
with their jarring clamor, dull colors and 
ugly dirt to the quiet, the beauty and 
the ineffable fragrance of a garden. 
Let no one refuse. At least, you can 
start plants in a window box. Helping 
anything to growin the sunshineis tolive 
more abundantly. Plan your trip now. 
This garden wonderland is not far to 
seek, but you need advice for the 
journey. There is a standard guide. 
It is called Ferry’s Seed Annual. You 
can obtain it free upon request. 
As we have learned in fifty years how to 
instruct you to make a successful garden, 
so, too, have we learned how to produce 










































siee. = good vegetable and flower seeds. We 
an have the best equipment and the largest 
-{\4@ seed - producing organization in the 
world. We furnish thoroughbred 
Yai, seeds. 
as. They are for sale by dealers everywhere in 
pas :) the United States and Canada. It is easy 


for you to get the best—Ferry’s—also it 
is good economy, because 


“* The best is always the cheapest. Reliable 
seeds cannot be afforded at half price.” 


Send for catalogue today. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Also at Windsor, Ontario) 

















It's tough, when the 
balls are well scat- 
tered, to have the cue- 
ball roll into a hopeless 
position. But it's all 
in the game—one of 
those elements of un- 
certainty that are part 
of the fascination of 
These are fine games any- 





Childhood pee 





Preserve the living ac- 
tions of your children in 


Motion Pictures 


which you can project 
yourself with the New 
Home Projector. 


Billiards and Pool. 
where, but infinitely more enjoyable at home 
= in a public poolroom. 

You can own a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play whe you are paying for it. No special room is 
nee The satay able can be set on your dining- 
room or library table or mounted on its own legs or com- 
pactly folding stand. Only a moment is required to set it 
up or to take it down and set it out of the way. Sizesrange § | 
up to 4's x9 feet (standird). Complete playing equip- | 
ment of balls. cues, etc., free with each Table. 
A, Teles ave pod for home seaction by some of Think of the pleasure they will get out 
pert play. The most delicate shots, calling for skill of the J || of the films when they are grown up 
highest type, can be executed with the utmost precision. J || and have children of their own. 


$400 DOWN | The expense is not great. 


| Write for further information to 


JAMES H. HARE 
416 W. 13th Street, New York City 


Childhood Forever 





Don’t let the little smiles and 
antics of your children become’ mere 
memories. Let Hare, the famous staff 
Photographer of Collier's, catch them in 
their various moods. How you will en- 
joy seeing the films in the years to come! 


joyous 


Prices are from $15 up, on terms of $1 or more down 
a small amount each month. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play 
on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its re- 
teipt we will refund your deposit. This insures you a free 
trial. Write today for illus, catalog, giving prices, terms,etc. 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 418 Center St., Portland, Me. 


Mfrs. of Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens and Folding Card Tables 
































The new reclining Oriole can be used from time 
of birth. Three positions—upright, medium 
and extreme, The 


Oriole Go-Basket, 


V \ is acombined Go-Cart, High Chair, Jumper 








These trade-mark criss oss types on every package 


For 
IY DYSPEPTICS 






SPE FLOUR 
Fleaible ont Dosgen, es ong whe bite Se K. C. T FLOUR 
— dealer ne Unlike all/ k grocers 
All Jars hasn’ an ENERO SaPe — For book rite 
and Jalts 2702 spring Grove Ave., Cincinaat!,©. FARWELL & Ril WN, N.Y. US. AL 
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NABISCO 


- Sugar 
Wafers 


thake an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made 
for the joyful occasion, the 
social gathering, the feast. 


ADORA — Another dessert 
confection invariably popular 
with the hostess. These little 
wafers are pleasing to look 
upon, entrancing to the taste, 
whether served with desserts 
or eaten as a confection. 


FESTINO —Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond is 
most attractive. FESTINO 
conceals beneath the most deli- 
cate of shells an enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
A dessert confection. An un- 
usually pleasing chocolate- 
covered sweet with a filling of 
creamy goodness. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 




























This beautiful table is made of best 
solid quarter sawn WHITE oak —in 
sections. You put them together, in 
ten minutes, and it is yours at our 


Factory Price 


You save the 
price of an 
ordinary table. 




















Low freight 

rates. Complete 45 
instructions, Anyone can do Inch 
the work. Hundreds of pat- T 
terns in our complete catalog op 





—FREE. Send postal today. 


Come-Paekt Furnitere Co. 
218 Dorr St. , Toledo, 0. 












WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


voret, ~ See and 
‘tis iot > DATS oki 
A... "rk to learn 


ate un a | po + marvelous offers on 
highest grade 1914 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES * icy 


or a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Cata- 
log and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS 3:27"; 
making big 
wait exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
11 cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
ones and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 


ait; write today for - iow ial Ei 
MEAD ‘creLés COo., Dept. ICAGO 


AGENTS: 


| Should be easily made selling 
our Concentra on-Alco- 
‘ood Filavoi Soaps, 
and Toilet para- 
tions. er 100 kinds, put up 
in collapsible tubes, Ten 
times the strength of bottle 
extracts. Every home in city 
or country is a possible cus- 
tomer. Entirely new. Quick 
llers. repeaters, 
lot sold in stores. No 
competition. Big profits 
for agents. Little or 
no capital required. 
Elegant sample case 
for workers. Start now 
while it's new. Write 
teday—a post card will 


(aun FREE 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 5471 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 






















Pay Us From Your Profits 
We start you in a business all 


-~ sole 
> Boost We furnish everything 
necessary pay us later. 













actual results without exaggeration. 


experience. 
libera! offer: 


will mail the catalogue 


is the title of our 1914 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication of 
the day—really a book of 204 pages, 14 colored plates and over 800 photo 


either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of over sixty-seven years of practical 
To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents we 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50c “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one package each of Ponderosa Tomato. Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant 
Spencer Sweet Peas, in coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be ac- 
cepted as a 25 cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1 and upward. With the Henderson 
( ‘ollection will be sent complete cultural directions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. como s: 





engravings, showing 
It is a mine of information of everything in Gardening, 
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taken along as a reward for playing 
doormat to the varsity. The Indian, in 
his brown canvas jacket and moleskins 
and his stockings and jersey of buff and 
Llue, sat as impassive as a bronze statue 
until the Harvard squad appeared in the 
stadium. 

They came upon the field wearing crim- 
son stockings and jerseys and with bright 
crimson blankets fluttering from their 
shoulders. Arrowsmith gasped in child- 
like surprise, jumped to his feet, and 
let out a bloodcurdling yell. His team 
mates gaped at him in wonderment. Had 
he gone suddenly crazy or had he been 
partaking too liberally of fire water? 
Seeing their questioning expressions, the 
Indian, unabashed, explained : 

“There is a college color—red !” 


nN a people we palefaces habitually 
acquire calendars and hunt for the 
date line of newspapers when writing 
letters—all as though we counted the 
spurt of time by days and months. Not 
so. According to his occupation, each 
man fixes the rounds in the battle of 
life. Tris Ford, for instance, split up 
| his season by the untoward events re- 
lating to his ball club, conspicuously the 
injury to his players. 
| In August following John Arrow- 
| smith’s year at college, Rapp, who was 
doing most of the catching for the Giant- 
killers, while at bat was hit by a vicious 
inshoot and his throwing arm broken. 
| This meant. alas, that he was out for 
| the rest of the season. 

It was a staggering blow, a squelcher 
So far Landis 





| to the team’s prospects. 
had caught only two games. He was 
always “rounding into form,” but never 
quite rounded. He put in his time school- 
ing the young pitchers, and although 

Manager Ford kept it dark, he knew 
that Ira Landis was “through.” 

The Giant-killers were leading in the 
| championship race by a _ scant four 
| games. With nobody to do the “receiy- 
| ing” except the incapable Bates—really 
leaguer—what hope was there 
of maintaining this slight advantage? 
And almost to a man the experts an- 

“About as much chance as St. Louis 
has to cop the pennant.” 

The accepted parlance is to speak of 
game played on a dia- 
matter of diagram, it is 
Played on a fan-shaped field. At the 
“handle” of this fan stands the catcher— 
the one man of the team in the field 
who faces the game. To the catcher 
travels the ball from pitcher—from the 
catcher radiates the game. The catcher 
is the keystone of the defense. And 
Rapp’s injury had left the team without 
a first-class catcher. Who could say that 
the experts had exaggerated the catas- 
trophe which had befallen the Giant- 
killers? 

Two days later, in the opening game 
of the series with the Red Sox, the offi- 
cial announcer informed the curious 
crowd that the battery for the home 
team would be “D-a-r-t and A-r-r-o-w.” 

And an Indian, magnificent specimen 
of his race, put on the mask and went 
behind the bat. 


i Tris Ford—‘“a treeful of owls” 


—had put one over on the ex- 
perts. Frankly and in good part the 
sporting writers acknowledged this. For 
Arrow caught a wonderful game. No 
passed balls, no dropped third strikes, 
although Bill Dart used his demoniacal 
speed. Not a man lost at second. And 
aus for quick thinking! Read this from 
the account in the “Public Scroll”: 

“All doubt as to the redskin’s gray 
matter was obliterated by a dazzling 


play never before seen on the home lot, 
if in any ball yard. Shrady on third, 
the fleet Cooper on first, and Yerger at 
bat. On the third strike, which the In- 
dian captures, Cooper sprints for second 
and Shrady starts a dash as if to come 


home. Arrow, quicker than lubricated 
lightning, makes a bluff to throw to 
third, driving Shrady back on the slide, 


and in the same motion the red man 
whips the horsehide to second, getting 
Cooper by an eye wink. Can you beat 
it? Not without rifle and ball. The 
Injun will do—do very nicely — thank 
you, Tris! And the Giant-killers will 
win the championship, bless their hard 
hearts.” 

One or two inquisitive sporting editors 
questioned whence had come the red 
man. Not off the “farm,” of course, 
but fresh as paint from the reservation! 
It was hinted that the Indian’s prowess 
was the by-product of higher education. 
“As he is not known at Carlisle,” wrote 
the “North Star,” “John Arrow must 
have attended the Painted Post Poly- 
technic.” 

But in the little barber shop, chair 
by chair, Tris Ford and Andy Yelliott 
were congratulating each other. 


At the same hour, hidden away in a 
boarding house, lounged the mighty 
catcher. Strewn about him were the 


papers in which his picture crowded the 
news of the day into the background. He 
was cartooned in feathered headdress 
and with tomahawk, chasing the fright- 
ened Bostonese out of town. He was 
given a sonorous name that was sure to 
stick—"The Chief.” But to all this ac- 
claim he seemed utterly oblivious. 

His mind was on other and more obvi- 
ous things. He thought with deepest re- 
gret of the somber stockings and brown 
trimmings of the uniform he was des- 
tined to wear until he was traded, sold, 
or released. And in his child of nature’s 
heart he wished that Tris Ford was 
manager of the Red Sox! 


S this story had two beginnings, it 
A also has two endings. About the 
time John Arrow of the Giant-killers was 
ruminating upon the charm of red over 
brown in socks and trimmings, two early- 
rising mining engineers were chinning 
together at Albuquerque as they smoked 
their pipes. 

Remarked one 
the All-America 
senior year: 

“Don’t suppose you could lend me a 
hundred? Want to buy a solitaire.” 

Promptly and decidedly the former end 
rush made answer: 

“Not if you were to engage yourself 
to Carnegie’s daughter and could get 
married and realize on your investment 
to-morrow.” 

Somewhat irrelevantly 
back then observed : 

“IT guess folks are right—the 
good Injun’s a dead Injun.” 

And the ex-end rush put the capper on: 

“We got a dead one, all right, all 
right.” 

tut elsewhere in New Mexico they 
knew better. Already money was being 
raised to paint and elevate a sign near 
the tracks of the transcontinental, that 
he who traveled that way might read: 

Tuis 1s DEMING 
We Raise Wueat, ALFALFA, 
CATTLE, SHEEP 
and 
BALL PLAYERS 
If You Don’t Believe It Ask TRIS FORD 
of the 
Champion GIANT-KILLERS 
This is the Home of ARROW 


who had been rated 
quarter back of his 


the ex-quarter 


only 
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The Reign of, “SIXES! 


The Hudson Six-40 brings a new realm under rule of Sixes. This 
$1,750 price, this lightness, this low operative cost give to this Six 
resistless attractions found in no other type of car. 


HIS year’s Automobile Shows 


have revealed to men, in a start - 

ling way, the tremendous vogue 
of Sixes. Fourteen leading makers 
show nothing but Sixes, and 37 of them 
show Sixes for best. Among the higher- 
priced cars not a maker attempts to 
market anything but Sixes. 


Four years ago the Show sensation 
was the fore-door body. ‘Two years 
ago it was the self-starter. ‘This year 
it is the evidence, on every hand, that 
Sixes have come to rule Motordom. 


The appeal of the Six is resistless. 
It is so smooth-running, so flexible, so 
free from vibration, so economical of 
tires. It rides like constant coasting. 
At two miles an hour or sixty in crowd- 
ed streets or in climbing hills, one rarely 
needs to change from high gear. 


Sixes have suffered handicaps. They 
have always been heavy and costly. 
‘Their fuel cost was excessive. But men 
paid the price for their comfort and 
luxury. And they forced the best 
makers—all save one—to supply their 
demand for Sixes. 


Now the Hudson Six-40 


Brings a New Day in Sixes 


Now the HUDSON engineers, who 
always lead, bring out a new-type Six. 
A Six with a small-bore, long-stroke 
motor, such as Europe is using to mini- 
mize weight and fuel cost. 


They have built a Six-40, with extra 
tonneau seats, which weighs 2,980 
pounds. That's 400 pounds less than 
our last year’s four-cylinder—the HUD- 
SON ‘37”—with shorter wheelbase 


and lesser power. And this new-type 


Six, which shows 47 horsepower, con- 
sumes one-fourth less fuel than the 


HUDSON “37.” 
The price is $1,750. Not a com- 


parable car, whatever the type, has 
ever been sold so low. 


Note what this means. A much 
lighter car than the best we could do in 
Fours. A much lower fuel cost. ' And 
a price attained by no other makers in 
a car of this size, class and power. 

So everything now—in this HUD- 
SON Six-40—is in favor of the Six. 
Men who want light weight, low fuel 
consumption, and the lowest price in a 
quality car, must come to this Six to 
get them. 


Legions of men, to whom cost has 
barred Sixes, will now find this Six-40 
the only: affordable car. 


A Distinguished Body 
New-Style Equipment 


This car also brings out new ideals 
in beauty, new conveniences, new equip- 


HUDSON Six-40 


ment features. The Streamline body— 
now the vogue in Europe—is shown 
here in perfection. Flowing lines from 
tip to tip, without the awkward dash 
angle. You will find, we think, no 
other car so handsome and impressive. 


Then note the new features which 
we list below. Some of these attrac- 
tions have never before appeared in 
any American car. 


Our Larger Six-54 


We build on the same lines the 
new HUDSON Six-54. In design, 
in finish and equipment these two cars 
are almost identical. But the Six-54 


has a 135-inch wheelbase. It has 
more power. And the price is 
$2,250. 


Go to your local Hudson dealer and 
see these new-type Sixes. Go early, 
because we are now—in midwinter— 
weeks behind on orders. Even for 
spring delivery you should make deci- 
sion now. Howard E. Coffin’s 55-page 
book will be mailed to you on request. 





Wheelbase, 123 inches. 

Seats up to 7 passengers. 

Two disappearing seats. 

Left side drive. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires carried ahead of front door. 
“One-Man” top of Pantasote. 
Quick-adjusting curtains. 


and starting. 


Dimming searchlights. 

Concealed hinges. 

Concealed speedometer gear. 

Delco patented system of electric lighting 


Integral rain-vision windshield. 
Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 


Electric horn—license carriers —tire 
holders— trunk rack— tools. 


Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 
Wire wheels, with extra wheel, $75 extra. 
Standard roadster, same price. 


Cabriolet roadster, completely en- 
closed, but quickly changed to an 
open roadster, $1,950. 

(114) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7793 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 





Heating that’s a gre 


It’s the first moment of entrance 
into a new friend’s home which 
decides you whether it will bea 
call or a visit—whether you 
shall adroitly hang onto or will- 
ingly yield upyourwraps. You 
don’t have to hesitate an instant 
if it’s radiator heating—just a 
breath of the genial, cleanly hos- 
pitable warmth tells that you'll 
meet with perfect comfort in any 
part of the room, that you'll feel 
and be at your best in the mild 
mellow warmth of 












































IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN Radiators 


ME ( AN Dt solve the heating problem — solve it for the 
R nS rest of your days— get the most heat out of 
RADIATORS BOILERS the least coal. With these outfits there is 

no “undigested” coal—nor is the heat 

wasted upthe chimney—nor therich fuel-gases allowed to pass off unconsumed. 
These outfits yield only the most genial, cleanly warmth and distribute it 


steadily and uniformly throughout all rooms, bays and halls. 





There is comfort, health protection, household cleanliness, least care-taking and safety. Fire once 
started need not be rekindled in the whole heating season. So simple a child can run 
the outfit— which will, without repairs, last as long as the building in which it is put. 
Because of the economies and sure comfort guaranteed by IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators, they are specified, used and endorsed by the leading engineers, archi- 
tects and building contractors of America, Europe, Australia 
and Japan. Their annual sales are increasing mightily! None 
but enthusiastic users! 





No need to burn high-priced coals —- IDEAL Boilers are made to get the maxi- 
mum, smokeless results from burning even the cheapest screenings, slack, pea- 
coal, run-of-mine, low grade soft coals, lignite, slabs, natural gas, coke, oil, etc. 
These outfits are a dividend-paying investment— not an expense. Buildings 


A No. 2-19-W IDEAL Boiler ana34o0 thusoutfitted sell quicker at the higher price or bring 10% to 15% higher rental. 

sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radia- ‘ 
payee pared Mee Te Whether owner, tenant or intending builder, do not delay investigating this best-paying is cqpomedindiy exmantnde 
pated, Leng 5 any reputable. feature in any building — Whether cottage, farm house, store, school, church, public build- yee Mp pe 


cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., ing, etc. Ask for free, valuable book: ‘‘Ideal Heating.’’ Prices now most favorable. Put _ iasts through the longest 
zero nig t. ere can e 


Teaeadeke i =” in without disturbing present heater until ready to start fire in the IDEAL Boiler. Act now! fo fuci waste. 
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A real, successful stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


You should know about our ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, for dustless, complete cleaning of rooms, furnishings, etc. Sets 
in basement and cleans through iron suction pipe running to each floor. Easily put in OLD buildings. Fully GUARAN- 
TEED. Lasts as long as the building —like radiator heating. Send for catalog (free). 


— 


Sly al dealer AMERICA N RADIATO RCO MPANY seston i 


No exclusive agents. 











Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Neer ag oe Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Toronto, Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Cologne, Milan, Vienna 
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